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SERVICE. 





BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 








! grand is the world’s work, and noble, forsooth, 
The doing one’s part, be it ever so small! 
You, reaping with Boaz, I, gleaning with Ruth, 


Are honored by serving, yet servants of all. 


No drudge in his corner but speeds the world’s wheels, 
No serf in the field but is sowing God’s seed ; 
More noble, I think, in the dust though he kneels, 


Than the pauper of wealth, who makes scorn of the deed. 


Is toil but a treadmill? Think not of the grind, 
But think of the grist, what is done and to do, 
The world growing better, more like to God’s mind, 


By long, faithful labor of helpers like you. 


The broom or the spade or the shuttle, that plies 
Its own honest task in its own honest way, 
Serves heaven not less than a star in the skies — 


What more could the Pleiades do than obey? 
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EDUCATION. 


— The Amherst College Glee Club will 
spend the summer giving concerts in the 
British Isles. 

— The high schools of Denver have a 
larger enrollment for the size of the city than 
any similar schools in the country. This is 
owing to the unusually large number of young 
men who complete the course before entering 
business life, the proportion of young men 
and women being as four to five. The Bible 
is read at the opening morning exercises. 

—— Pacific University, the Congregational 
college of Oregon, has received from Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons of Chicago the offer of $50,000 
on condition that its friends raise $100,000 be- 
fore March 1, 1895. A vigorous campaign will 
be instituted at once to meet the conditions. 
The school is also rejoicing in the provision 
which has been made by a friend for complet- 
ing a much needed new building at a cost of 
some $40,000. The number of students has 
increased until the present buildings are over- 
crowded. 


— <A resolve of the Legislature which re- 
ceived Governor Greenhalge’s signature last 
week grants $100,000 to the Worcester Pols- 
technic Institute. One-half is payable in 1894 
and the balance in 1895. It is proposed to use 
the gift in the equipment and maintenance of 
a new mechanical laboratory. The institute 
has already, through its education of design- 
ers and constructors of machinery, rendered 
efficient service to the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the State, and this gift will enable it 
to affurd complete facilities for engineering 
training. 








AN INTERESTING [EsT.—Hypermetropia is alarge, 
eye-opening, soul-inspiring word, and possibly not 
half of our readers know exactly what it means. It 
is used in another column as the heading of an 
announcement of Paine’s Furniture Company, 48 
Canal Street. We will not give our readers the ben- 
efit of a definition, for we prefer to ask them to 
read the announcement and see whether they can 
detect the meaning of the word from the nature of 


its application. 
} Cea eae 


HAVE You CATARRA?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H. G. 
Colman, Chemist, Kajamazoo, Mich., tor a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage, 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 


Do you use evaporated cream or unsweetened 
condensed milk, and desire the best?’ Then obtain 


from your grocer Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 


rated Cream, which ranks first in quality. Prepared 
by New York Condensed Milk Company. 








JAMES CG. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
24 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 





“ROLLING PARTITIONS 








For sividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wo 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 

VWENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 





E HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 
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. SERVICES .. 





No, 
No. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

/ No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

: No. 12, HUMILITY. 

é 

é 
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No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 





100 Copies, with Music, § p., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Lean Wanted.—The pastor of a =~ ehurch 
is in urgent need of a luan of $500. interest. 
Ample security. Address Pastor, care oft the Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted.—A home by adoption or otherwise, country 
es for an orphan boy, age ten years: res ee 7" 

otch and ae. nee Address J. E. C., PO! 
Box 272, New York 


Training School for Nurses.— North Adams 
Traicing School for Nurses. An o — for ex- 
cellent training is offered by the No Adams Hospital 
to young women ne to follow the profession of 
parsing. Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass 








The quality and reputation of an organ 
decide its price. You want the best quality, 
but you cannot afford to pay an extra price 
for ‘‘name”’ alone. In quality there is a 
wide range. 


The cheapest organs are 
utterly worthless. Others,; 
costing a trifle more, are 
practically worn out in 
three or four years. The 
best materials insure an 
absolute guarantee of a 
quarter-century of service. 


Th:it is what you secure in an 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


But you pay nothing for “‘name.” Yet 
the name of ‘*‘ Estey ’’ has been a house- 
hold word with lovers of music for the 
last half-century. Few names are so 
closely associated with the musical history 
of America. Before purchasing an organ, 
will you not send for our large Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free? 


Estey Organ Company, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Church Equipment. 














IDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. | 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH. 








TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bel? 

Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. . 








* WU. 8. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 














Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 






Ostermoor & Co., 








A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 








CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 
tosell CA BPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at map- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 

a solicit correspondence. 


‘QHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Mths and Nts CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
+. Boston. 


458 Washington St, esfean' 
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Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 18: 

Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bel!s of every eaten single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin, Addre 

BLAKE BELL ‘co, Boston, Mass. 
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OURRENT SATIRE. 
THE UNIVERSAL HYMN. 


rd hymnals. Adapted to modern 


For school boa 
ducati l requir 


ed ents 





Arise my soul—if soul l’ve got— 
And, vaguely vocal, thank 

For all the blessings of my lot 
The Unknown Eternal Blank! 


I thank the—Streak of Azure Haze 
That on my birth has smiled, 

And made me, in post-Christian days, 
A bappy school board child. 


J was not born, as inyriads were, 
In ages dark and dim 
And taught to pray a p 
Or sing a holy hymn. 


ious prayer, 


I was not born a little slave 
To formula and creea, 
Or taught that beaven must light the grave, 
Or God-love banish gree 
4 { . 


I was not born where priests might roam 
And teach the childish band 

To sing about our heavenly home 
Or of that happy land! 


bith, 


Mere dogma muddles up the mind, 
And leaves it in a mess, 

Religion surely was designed 
To make our freedom less. 


Secular matters make our joys, 
And facts are our sole food. 

Do we turn out good girls and boys? 
Good heavens! what is “ good?” 


Through all the periods of my life 
One goodness I'l! pursue ; 
With rare “ good things” this world is rife; 
I'll try to get a few. 
—Punceh. 


A MODERN MALADY. 


To be without an impulse or desire, 

A heap of fuel with no spark of fire ; 

To be a prey to modish melancholy, 
Without the force for any other folly ; 

To watch the movement of the universe, 
And to believe 1t moves from bad to worse, 
Blind tendency the master of the whole, 
And man without a purpose or a soul; 

To see the good and evil, foul and fair, 
And not to take a side and not to care, 

But live contented in a calm despair. 

Not live! exist, with power and passion fled, 
A lean heart nourisbing a thinking head. 


I, musing on these matters, walked apart, 
To be at peace and commune with my heart. 
* Ah! if the gods were gracious to us then 
Some new Prometheus would be granted men, 
And as I mused I thought One spoke with me, 
“ I brought the fire from heaven,” He said, *‘ but aye 
Your eyes are holden that ye cannot see.” 


—The Spectator. 


Circumstances will be the ruin of some of 
you. I have known a gale of wind keep a 
man from church. My experience has been 
larger than yours, but I have actually known 
that a man has not gone to church because 
the wind was so high. I dv not expect you to 
know that, but I know it. From a public 
pedestal I have a larger outlook upon society 
and, therefore,1 tell you. You may disbelieve 
it, but I have known men keep away from 
church because it was raining. .. . But if he 
had heard that the minister was not there, 
couldn’t you imagine the face he would draw? 
Both had been kept away from the same 
church by the same cause, but it hath pleased 
God to encase ministers in leather, and they 
can go out whilst others are too sensitive to 


venture into the wind!—Rev. Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker. 


American visitors to Egypt are accounted 
the best patrons of Egyptian body-snatchers. 
They are glad to return home with a mummy; 
they are proud to have tbeir friends see it un- 
rolled; they bury their own dead with sur- 
passing care, placing them in caskets within 
Splendid tombs. It might seem as if, with 
Ulysses in Hecuba, they were recompensed 
for lives of struggle by reposing under noble 
monuments. A cemetery in America is gener- 
ally the most beautiful adjunct to a city. 
Would not the cultured citizens of Boston 
shudder if told that a day might come when 
Mount Auburn would be treated as a mine in 
which shafts were sunk and levels driven in 
order to discover human remains and bring 
them to the surface, there to be sold to strangers 
from beyond the sea in quest of curiosities, or 
else to be put on exhibition at home ?—Rae’s 
Modern Egypt. 
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The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
No. 2, “* Forward Movements” ; Nos. 3, 4, titles to be 
announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


ie 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Ready 1. April. 





No. 2 CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 
Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 











te 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACTIIERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
12,1894. Bestof home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








AT LAST! A COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS. 


Pilgrim 
Pastor’s 
Manual 


By George M. Boynton, D.D. 
Secretary Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 


This manual is intended for aid to pastors in the 
various services they are called upon to conduct out- 
side of the pulpit. It contains a service for laying 
a corner stone, for dedicating a church building; 
the two forms recommended by the committees of 
the National Council for admission to the church; 
for household baptism; for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper; and for Christian marriage. 

It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in connection with these services, with 
the offerings, for the sickroom and for funerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version. 
It gives the Creeds of Congregationalism, the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 
1883; the proper order for the conduct of Congrega- 
tional councils; a few forms of letters missive and 
certificates of most frequent use. 

A special feature is a careful compilation of Rules 
of Order for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
Boynton has had the careful advice and suggestions 
of Dr. Quint, whose indorsement goes with this 
section. 

The book closes with a selection of 
our Protestant liturgies for the study 0. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


pao from 
our pastors. 


It contains 250 pages, printed on extra fine and 
opaque paper and makes a thin volume. It is bound 
in leather with round corners and red edges, easy to 
carry m the pocket. The print of the parts to be 
used in the services is large and plain. 

It is just what every minister needs and wants. 





EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
16 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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They Met in Heaven. 
By George H. Hepwortn, author of 
‘‘Hiram Golf’s Religion.” 16mo, 216 


pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“It is a book full of interest for those who feel that 
the pilgrimage of life is dark and the way discouraging.” 

“This is a tender and helpful study in religious ex- 
periences.’’—/ndependent. 

“ Seldom has there appeared a work better calculated 
to enter into one’s daily life as an uplifting force.” 

“ Every lover of Christian literature will gutey the 
book, and will find ét abundantly suggestive.” — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 





. 9 . . 
Hiram Golf’s Religion. 
Or, ‘‘ The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.”’ 
By GrorGe H. Hepwortn. 8th Thousand. 
16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They are 
in dialect; the style is both quaint and strong. A book 
that gives the reader something tothink about. ... T 
sterling, homely common sense of the book is command- 
ing wide attention.”— The Evangelist. 

“ The story is touching and elevating.”—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

“ Should be added to the lending library, for it is radi- 
ant with the home truths of Christian practice.”— Phila. 
Ledger. 

“Has wonderfully good practical lessons adapted to 
everyday life.”"— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“This little book contains, in quaint and simple 
sketches, the essence of practical Christianity. ... It 
cannot fail to be of service to layman and ministers 
alike.”—J. ¥. Observer. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third St., New York. 





The Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society 
issue two of the best 


Papers for 
Sunday Schools 





The Wellspring. 


Edited by WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 
(Weekly, to Clabs, 50 Cents per Year.) 


The Mayflower. 


Edited by Mrs. Geo. M. BOYNTON. 
(Weekly, to Clubs, 25 Cents per Year.) 


Both papers are profusely illustrated and 
the contributions and editorial matter are 
of high literary excellence. An increased 
circulation this year testifies t6 the popu- 
larity of the papers. 


1@ Either paper will be sent one 
month free to any school not now sub- 
scribing — enough copies to supply the 
entire school. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





9 : 
Sunlight and Shadow BK cory or dient 


By Julian Edwards. songs, that have 
never before appeared in print. Each is a gem. 


Price, $1 Postpaid. 


By Helene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musicallanguage. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


St. Gaecilian Gollection 2c mae car. 
By OC. F. Steel 





A book on anew plan, 
to be used in private or 


cred music ar- 
ranged fc 


ele. or male 
voices. Will be egpecally acceptable in Gospel Meet- 
ings andthe Y.M,.C.A. Price, 40 Cents ‘ostpaid. 


The latest anthem collection 

Anthem Grown, this celebrated church music 

by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 

i | The leading Piano instruction book 

Gurr cu um by an American. ‘Unequaled in its 

Ry Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges bein 

aid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us sha 
fe perfectly saleable. 

#,* Send 10 cts. for sample copy of new Muaical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
. 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your Jamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass’’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—ifyou 
insist on it. He may tell you St costs him th:ce 
timesas muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co 





Simplex Printer 





Simple, Cheap, and Effective 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen. 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedin1rs5 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. ,, 


LAWTON & CoO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Built upon W 








A Steed of 


Honor. Steel. 
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HERE is but one way in the world to be 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). ° 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ”"’ (Pittsburgh). 
“BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

“* COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

*“* CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL I.EAD CO., New York. 


Boston Bran-h, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 
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“JEWETT” (New York). 


“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

*“*RED SEAL ”’.(St. Louis). 

““SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

“* SHIPMAN " (Chicago). : 
** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER” (New York). 

“UNION ” (New York). 








TO CALIFORNIA __— 


UNION 


.PACTFIC 


RSD 


Quick Time. 





o= 4 4 
Ce 
Xorg pier om” 


No change from Chicago. 


and the Midwinter Fair 
| a via the Direct Route. 


EB. DICKINSON, 


General Manager, 

E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt, 

Omaha, Neb. 
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Scientifically 
Superior. 


Every Latest 
Improvement. 
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R 
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Co : 


Some bicycle instruction free in our catalogue. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFC. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Crand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


A party, of limited numbers, will leave New York 
Tuesday, June 26, on the magnificent North German 
Lioyd Steamship * Havel,” and be absent 124 days 
in a delightful round of travel through Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
with a visit to the North Cape and the beautiful 
Southern Fjords, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Northern Italy, the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, 
the Bhine, Holland, Be!igium, France and Evg- 
land. Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Venice, 
Milan, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, London and other 

reat ‘European cities and art centers are included in 

he tour. 

A special European party willleave New York April 7 
by the French Line. _— , 


Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 
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Have You Seen Them ? 





These Bicycles are made for MEN 
and LADIES at $100.00, for BOYS 
and MISSES at $75.00, with choice 
of the Columbia Single Tube Tire or 
Hartford Inner Tube Tire. Examine 
these before you buy. 

Our CATALOGUE is sent free to 
anyone sending their address to 


THE HARTFORD CYOLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Teer rts 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
_ In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes—-$1 2 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, of 
Frcs Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 

4$4548484250355558528525 
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COLUMBIA. 


Price, $125. 


A.wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, and equipped more 
fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
bia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
correspond with the lighter Model 34. 

The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 


appeals to the good taste of every woman in the 
land. It is free at our agencies, or mailed for 


two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MEG. €O., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 


Toys for Teaching 
the Bible! 


Selling fast! Enthusiastic praise from purchasers 
Agents wanted. “BIBLE TIME LADDER” 
and “PUZZLE CROSS,” 45 and 30 Cents. 
Invented by the author of “Sunday Occupations for 
Boys and Girls.” Besides a large fund of Bibie infor- 
mation the beautiful “ Ladder” (18 in. high) also illus- 
trates the S. 8S. lessons. It is convertible into three 
other distinct toys. Children of all ages are equally 
pleased, so varied are the uses oi these toys. Address 
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Or Mrs. C. 8. COLTON, Patchogue, N. ¥. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTLIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 

No. 11, the Homeland, is: a good a to use on 
the first Sunday after Easter. It presents a difficult 
and vague subject as attractively as the Scripture 
and hymnology allow. 


“ The Services are more than fulfilling my ex; egronen in 
point of interest shown and attendance yained.” 


* THE HANDBOOK SERIES. % 

Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 2 for 1894, to be issued April 1, 1s to be called 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and will be devoted to three unique and interesting 

lines of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 

, (3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts bave been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made vo advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894.. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


+ FORM OF ADMISSION. >% 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid. for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


% CONGREGATIONALISM +4 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


E wonder what effect the Easter 
W celebrations have upon unbeliev- 

ers and cavilers. Surely, if the 
Christ be a myth, it is hard to understand 
why every year sees greater homage paid to 
Him. Deduct what you please from the sin- 
cerity of the more elaborate and formal dis- 
plays, the note of genuine belief in a risen 
Saviour is too real to be mistaken. The 
crowded sanctuaries, the perfume of count- 
less flowers, the stately choruses and the 
simpler carols from the lips of the children 
are indisputable evidence that the Easter 
hope lives and strengthens in the hearts of 
God’s children. May it bloom this year as 
never before in lives beautified and ennobled 
by the power of the indwelling Christ. 
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As a practical offset to the illustration 
we give in another column of denomina- 
tional selfishness, we note the decision of 
the executive committee of the Interdenom- 
inational Commission vf Maine against the 
formation of a new Congregational church 
at South Portland, where a Methodist church 
is already established. -The committee says: 

The attempt to support two churches in 
South Portland at present would compel 
both to resort to competitive methods of rais- 
ing moncy or else to starve, Accordingly, we 
recommend that the Congregationalists re- 
frain from organization and from any exten- 
sion of their work which will involve greater 
expense than can be provided for by the vol- 
untary contributions of the persons imme- 
diately interested in the new movement, until 
there shall be developed a sufficient constitu- 
ency to support a strong church and carry on 
an efficient work without undue dependence 
spon missionary aid, without the slightest 
effort to divert support now given to the 
Methodist church, and without resorting to 
entertaiuments and devices for drawing sup- 
port from the community at large. 

But, since there is a Protestant population 
of over 1,400 in South Portland, the commit- 
tee approves of services being held there by 
the Congregationalists of North Portland asa 
branch of their church at such time and place 
as will avoid all appearance of rivalry. This 
commission is composed of the representa- 
tives of the different evangelical denomina- 
tions of Maine, and the interests of them all 
have fair treatment. Why does not public 
opinion insist on such a commission in every 


State? 


The mayor of a large city, replying to 
some ministers who were protesting against 
the non-enforcement of the excise laws, 
named two important restrictions on the 
liquor traffic he had introduced the pre- 
ceding year and asked how many of them 
were aware of it. When their ignorance 
was disclosed the mayor continued that, 
while the press had noted and applauded 
the reforms, not one word of indorsement 
had come to him from any church, or any 
religious or temperance society. He re- 
buked them sharply for their ignorance 
and indifference to what good had been 
done ia this direction, The mayor was 
right. There is a tendency to fiercely as- 
sail our rulers for neglect or corruption, 
and to view in silence their faithful per- 
formance of duties, however great the sac- 
rifice entailed. The records of many con- 
ferences would show not a few protests 
against some proposed laws and against the 
non enforcement of others, but hardly any 
of approval for bravery in enactment or 
enfercement of laws. Let every good law 
and every valuable reform be followed by a 
loud and emphatic Amen from. Christian 
gatherings and there would be more of 
both. 


The Independent very properly replies to 
the statement of the Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty that Congregationalists are still under 
the yoke of acreed, The last named paper 


represents the ‘Christian’? denomination 
and makes this statement as a barrier 
against any union of ‘‘Christians’’ with 
Congregationalists. 


The Independent says 
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that it would be easy to secure the passage 
in the next National Council of a resolution 
declaring that the Westminster Confession 
is not a binding creed on Congregationalists. 
Our contemporary might have quoted the 
declaration unanimously made by the last 
National Council (Minneapolis, 1892), which 
practically covers the whole matter. It is 
as follows: 

Each wien gs ie church has its own 
confession of faith, and there is po authority 
to impose any general confession upon it, nor 
are our ministers required to subscribe to any 
specified doctrinal standards. But as a basis 
of fellowship we have certain creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight, to be used, not as tests, 
but as testimony; and we have. also, in 
ecclesiastical councils and associations of 
churches, a recognized organ for expressing 
this fellowship and declaring the faith held by 
our churches to be essential, as well as guard- 
ing the liberty of thought generally allowed 
in our churches. Therefore, in the adminis- 
tration of all our benevolent societies, and in 
the common work of our churches, the utmost 
care should be exercised in the application of 
the foregoing principles. 


a 


A STUDY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


A pastor who has been interested in one 
of our prayer meeting topics on the Holy 
Spirit desires information as to literature 
on that subject. No theme will yield richer 
results of thorough and prayerful research 
to a minister and his people than this. We 
knew a young pastor many years ago who 
made such a study, beginning with his 
Bible only, and setting apart special hours 
for devotion in connection with passages 
revealing the nature and work of the Holy 
Spirit. Ue collated these passages in his 
note-book, added to them illustrations from 
his personal experience and his acquaint- 
ance with the Spirit’s work in the hearts of 
his people. He became more and more in- 
terested in the testimony vf others on this, 
the profoundest of all the revelations of God 
to His children. 

This minister found himself drawn by 
these studies into closer communion with 
God, and able to impress more powerfully 
the sense of His presence and His love upon 
his congregation. He was not drawn into 
metaphysical speculations concerning the 
methods of the Spirit’s work, but was moved 
by the Spirit’s testimony to Jesus Christ, 
and the transformations wrought by Him in 
human souls. The additions to the church 
were continuous during a pastorate of sev- 
eral years, and the minister was convinced 
that he learned more of God and of men by 
this study. of the Holy Spirit than he could 
have learned by the study of any other 
branch of theology or by any pursuit of 
philosophy. 

The literature directly devoted to the Holy 
Spirit is not abundant nor is it all satisfac- 
tory. Often that topic will be found scantily 
treated in systems of theology. Among the 
choicest books on this subject are Phelps’s 
New Birth and Arthur's Tongue of Fire. 
Owen (abridged edition) and Buchanan on 
the Holy Spirit are standards. An excellent 
little book is a translation of Tophel’s Work 
of the Holy Spirit in Map. A much more 
extended treatise is Dr. James Morgan’s 
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Scripture Testimony to the IfLoly Spirit. 
These two books are published by T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. Dr. J. B. Walker’s Doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit is suggestive, and 
also Dr. Joseph Parker’s The Paraclete. 

Much valuable literature on this topic, 
however, will be found in books*not profess- 
edly devoted to it. Examples are the chap- 
ter entitled The Comforter and His Testi- 
mony in Maurice’s discourses on the Gospel 
of John, and Rev. William James’s Grace 
for Grace. Any one who is searching for 
thoughts on this great theme will find in- 
spiring surprises in Christian literature and 
will gain from them rich rewards in his own 
spiritual life and in truth to offer to others. 
Devout souls thirst for what the Spirit loves 
to give, and are drawn into close and blessed 
communion with one another as they enter 
into His secrets. 





DENOMINATIONAL SELFISHNESS. 


Wholesale criticisms of Christianity by 
Christians accomplish little beyond encour- 
aging its foes. But practical illustrations 
of the want of Chrisfianity among Chris- 
tians must be faced, and somehow the want 
must be met. Such an illustration has just 
come to us in a letter from a business lay- 
man in Michigan. This is his statement of 
the case: 

There is not the least doubt but that Chris- 
tianity as it is organized in Gladstone is the 
most serious obstacle in the way of the real- 
ization of the Christianity of Christ. The 
Congregationalists and Methodists have had 
continuous services for the six years since the 
town was started. The Presbyterians took 
half the promised membership of the Congre- 
Lepr gwar at the start and have had a pastor 

alf the time. The last one was sent off be- 
cause one or two thought he was not popular 
enough. We have offered tu unite, have pro- 
tested to the presbytery, but in face of all this 
the superintendent for this section obtains 
$500 from their society, when it is utterly im- 
possible for either society to raise the badance 
of the salary without resorting to suppers, 
fairs and what not to raise the necessary funds. 
Last summer the Episcopalians commenced 
services, a pastor from a neighboring town 
coming every Sabbath. Last week the Bap- 
tists organized. Twelve or fifteen is the ex- 
tent of the membership; congregations from 
thirty to fifty on the best days, often not more 
than twelve to fifteen in either church, and 
the feeling one of almost bitter hostility in 
some cases. 

Let us scrutinize this picture closely. 
The weekly paper of Gladstone states that 
the population of the town is about 2,800. 
Of these not more than one-fourth are 
English-speaking Protestants. There are 
about 800 people to be divided among these 
five churches. Three of them, after April 1, 
will draw $1,100 the coming year from their 
home missionary societies and about $1,500 
will have to be raised in Gladstone to keep 
the five churches going. None of the 
church edifices are very creditable to the 
town. If these churches could unite, they 
could erect a fine building and pay a pastor 
a salary of $1,500 and, instead of being loads 
to be carried by sister churches, they might 
be helping to give the gospel to the world. 
As matters stand, they are constantly be- 
coming more of a losing investment to the 
denominations which planted them. Three 
of them have been aided for six years. The 
additions on confession to their membership 
during that time have been very small. 

What ought to be done? First, there 
ought to be public spirit enough in the 
Christians of Gladstone to act as citizens in 
putting a stop to this denominational scram- 
ble, which is a discredit to their town. Sec- 
ondly, the denominations whose money is 
used to perpetuate this scramble ought to 
make their protest felt by their societies, 
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which are now deeply in debt and are sol- 
emnly laying on the consciences of their 
constituents their duty to furnish the bread 
of life to the needy. Thirdly, Christian 
sentiment throughout the land ought to 
declare itself unmistakably opposed to this 
changing the business of giving the gospel 
to the poor to unseemly denominational 
rivalry. 

We are glad to be able to say with confi- 
dence that our own home missionary society 
is not convicted of sin in this matter. It 
has been charged with it and has called for 
specifications. When these’ were not fur- 
nished, it diligently sought for specifica- 
tions through its own agents and published 
the results, which we think will satisfy any 
candid inquirer after the truth that our 
society is not crowding into places already 
occupied by other denominations. The 
question whether a Congregational church, 
after it has been organized and brought to 
some degree of promise, shall permit itself 
to be driven out of a town by other denomi- 
nations coming in, is quite a different one. 

No topic more imperatively demands at- 
tention than this one of denominational 
selfishness. For the town of Gladstone is 
not an isolated but a typical case. In all 
its essential features it is reproduced in 
every State in the Union. Often, too, those 
who most ardently urge church union are 
most active in hindering it, because they 
mean by it forcing other denominations to 
unite with theirs. A minister of Middle- 
boro, Mass., has lately made himself unpleas- 
antly notorious by showing in the Forum 
the weakness of Christianity in that town, al- 
ready burdened with too many churches, into 
which he has just entered to try to crowd 
in an Episcopal chureh. The sacrifice of 
money which this denominational selfishness 
demands is by no means of the greatest im- 
portance. What honorable minister would 
consent to enter into such a scramble, de- 
pending in large part for a meager support 
from the gifts of. those who suppose they 
are helping him to carry the gospel to the 
destitute? How can such churches hope to 
command the respect of the communities 
into which they have thrust themselves, and 
how can Christians regard them as worthy 
missionary enterprises? 





THE ISSUE AT AMHERST. 

The maintenance of good order in any 
college and of harmonious relations between 
faculty and students is a matter of such cru- 
cial importance that whatever is done in 
one institution to secure these ends inter- 
ests and concerns all the rest. That is why 
the general public, as well as the graduates 
and friends of Amherst, is bestowing con- 
siderable attention upon the case at issue 
between the undergraduates and their in- 
structors. The disagreement hinges upoa 
the interpretation of the functions of a body 
known as the Senate and composed of ten 
picked men from the four classes and pre- 
sided over by the president of the college. 

The Senate is an integral part of the 
‘¢ Amherst system,” inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Seelye in 1880. Its germinal idea was 
the commitment to the students of certain 
decisions hitherto regarded as entirely 
within the province of the faculty. 
individual student was given the right of 
absenting himself from one-tenth of the 
regular classroom exercises and of religious 
services without being obliged to render any 
excuse. To the undergraduate community 
was extended the privilege of disciplining 
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through their Senate, a representative body, 
astudent who appeared to ‘‘ have broken the 
contract upon which he was received as a 
member of the college.’’ The quoted phrase 
is equivalent to conduct unbecoming a gen- 
tleman, or misdemeanors of various sorts. 
The faculty reserved the right to pass ex- 
clusively upon cases pertaining to attend- 
ance upon college exercises, and, as an ad- 
ditional safeguard, the president of the col- 
lege was to possess veto power on action 
which the student members of the Senate 
might see fit to take. 

Thus inaugurated and defined, the ‘‘ new 
system,’’ whose chief excellence was that 
to a large extent it did away with the in 
loco parentis idea which had hitherto regu- 
lated the relation of the faculty with the 
students, has flourished for, nearly fifteen 
years. It has given remarkable satisfaction 
to successive classes of students and has 
been supposed to be equally acceptable to 
the professors. It has given the college not 
a little celebrity through the country. The 
Senate, to be sure, has not had a great deal 
of work to do, but in a few instances, 
such as the recent suspension of half adozen 
students for plundering a restaurant, it has 
exhibited a commendable degree of back- 
bone. Within a few weeks, for the first 
time, the faculty and Senate have disagreed 
respecting the tribunal before which a stn- 
dent guilty of a misdemeanor should be 
brought. The faculty saw fit to discipline 
him without referring his case to the Sen- 
ate. The Senate, while not complaining at 
the punishment meted out, claims that it is 
one of those cases which clearly falls within 
its own jurisdiction. This difference of 
opinion has given rise to the exchange of 
communications between the Senate and 
faculty, none of which have been successful 
in inducing either party to recede from its 
position. The faculty would not accede to 
the proposition of the Senate that the matter 
be left to arbitration, nor did the idea of a 
conference such as the faculty was willing 
to enter into, with a view to preventing 
future misunderstandings but at which no 
mention should be made of the case oc- 
casioning the difference of opinion, approve 
itself to the students. So last week, by a 
practically unanimous vote, the classes re- 
solved to withdraw their senators and thus 
practically put an end to the Senate. 


It should be understood that all through 
this period of disagreement the work of the 
college has gone forward quietly and as 
efficiently as ever. There has been no out- 
break, no rowdyism. The self-restraint 
which the students have displayed is the 
best possible tribute to the influence of the 
Amherst system in developing the stable 
qualities of manhood. That there is, how- 
ever, still an important question at issue 
cannot be denied. It will not disappear 
until it is settled rightly. Stated in a nut- 
shell, it is the question whether the Senate is 
designed to be a co-ordinate or a subordi- 
nate governmental body. The way is still 
open for the faculty and students, by con- 
sultation and without reopening the ques- 
tion which has been declared closed, to 
arrive at a mutual understanding of what 
the Amherst system is as it lies in the mind 
of the founder, as it has been conceived by 
the last ten graduating classes and as it has 
been operating up to the present time. The 
ground will then be cleared for a basis of 
action which may make the system even 
more useful and __nored than in the past. 
In common with _ er friends of the college, 
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we should deeply regret the decay of tnis 
method of college government or any sub- 
stantial modification of its essential features, 
especially at this time when other institu- 
tions, like Rutgers and the French Protes- 
tant College at Springfield, are instituting a 
similar régime. 
IN WHAT SENSE IS THE CHUROH 
OHRIST’S BODY? 


The Biblical expressions which speak of 
the church upon earth as the body of Christ 
are not wholly figurative. There is a sense 
in which the term is accurately true. The 
human body is the agent, the représenta- 
tive, so to speak, of the mind and heart. 
What they decide upon and dictate in the 
way of activity it performs. “Even its form 
and physical ‘development and appearance 
are determined by them in a real and con- 
siderable degree. The’ same things hold 
true of the relation between the church 
and its Lord. 

Thus it becomes proper to say that ina 
certain sense the church is the present in- 
carnation of Christ. In it and through it 
His Spirit continues to exist and to act 
uponearth. So far as it is His true church it 
pursues only such policies and engages in 
only such courses of action as He suggests 
and indorses. It claims to be inspired and 
guided by Him through the Holy Spirit. 
Its pride is to be known as His representa- 
tive. So far as it accomplishes useful re- 
sults it hastens to render the glory of them 
to Him. So far as it fails of them 1t under- 
stands and confesses that the failure always 
is due to some lack on its part of proper 
faith in Him or of loyal obedience to His 
injunctions. 

In the present order of society this seems 
to be the only way in which the Redeemer 
can continue upon earth so as to act through 
human methods. That He has chosen so 
to shape His manner of carrying on His 
sacred werk does not limit the supernatu- 
ral activities of the Holy Spirit but supple- 
ments them. And apparently He could 
not in any other way have secured that 
close union of the individual Christian with 
Himself and that growth in spiritual effi- 
ciency of all sorts on the part of the be- 
liever which are now accomplished in some 
measure in each Christian’s life. 

To the sincere follower of Jesus no truth 
can be more solemn, through the conscious- 
ness which it involves of responsibility, yet 
hardly another can be more comforting and 
cheering, As we instinctively and also in- 
telligently and purposefully care for our 
bodies, so does Christ care for His church. 
Se 

THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

To but few Americans, if to any, has it 
been given during life to receive such words 
of admiration and reverence from the best 
men and women of so many nations as have 
heen bestowed by word of mouth, letter and 
cable upon Hon. Neal Dow during the past 
fortnight. Unlike Kossuth, he is honored 
in his own home, the city of Portland form- 
ally, and its best citizens formally and in- 
formally, letting him know that he is a 
prophet respected in his own city. In the 
national capital Maine’s senators and con- 
gressmen have joined with other public 
men in eulogizing the work accomplished 
by the lusty old leader, whose message to- 
day is as defiant and clean-cut as ever. 
Rarely has Exeter Hall, London, held a 
more representative audience than the one 
which gathered there on the 20th, from 
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which came a message of love by cable. 
Friends of temperance at Jerusalem also 
assembled to testify to the Orient’s debt to 
the Occidental champion, and, speaking in 
general terms, the world has rejoiced over 
the hale ofd age of a cosmopolitan bene- 
factor. The only note of dissonance has 
come from Florida, where certain confeder- 
ate veterans, because General Dow did his 
duty as a federal commander, opposed a 
celebration planned to be held in a Florida 
town. 





The flight of one of McKane’s lieutenants, 
found guilty of participation in the frauds 
at Gravesend, the consternation caused by 
the decision of another sub-boss to turn in- 
former, and thus secure ‘a lighter punish- 
ment as a reward for furnishing the State 
with evidence, have practically demoralized 
the Gravesend gang. The bondsmen of the 
indicted subordinates are giving up their 
friends with alacrity. The indictment which 
the Civil Service Reform Association of New 
York City brings against Governor Flower 
is too serious a matter to be ignored. In- 
deed it cannot be, since the matter has 
been brought before the Legislature in a 
formal way and the Senate has been re- 
quested to order an investigation. If the 
charges are true then the governor of the 
Empire State has played fast and loose with 
the law governing appointments to office, 
ignoring its plain provisions himself, con- 
niving with subordinate State officials’ con- 
tempt for it, and justifying the affirmation 
of the complainants that ‘‘the public serv- 
ice must have suffered. Such disregard of 
the plain requirements of law not only de- 
moralizes the public service, but tends to 
destroy respect for all law and to strengthen 
the forces of anarchy.’”’ The men back of 
the investigation are resolute, able and 
bound to have the law respected in Albany. 
They seem to have a strong case against a 
man, in the main very weak, who has been 
used by others far more dangerous and able. 





The judicial decisions of the week have 
been disastrous to those who have arrogated 
power to themselves. Colorado's Supreme 
Court has declared that Governor Waite 
unquestionably had the power to remove 
the contumacious officials. But the deter- 
mination of the legality of this action, when 
once questioned by the officials, should 
have been taken to the courts for adjudi- 
cation. Moreover, it holds that in no case 
can the power of the governor be con- 
strued as justifying his calling out the 
militia to induct appointees into office, 
such action tending toward anarchy and 
despotism. The Supreme Court of New 
Jersey has put an end to the disgraceful 
situation in that State by affirming its own 
right to adjudicate the dispute between the 
rival Senates, by denying the contention of 
the Democratic minority that the Senate 
is a continuous body and by asserting the 
supremacy and legality of the body con- 
taining the majority of the senators elected 
by the people. This body, under the presi- 
dency of Senator Rogers, has been acting 
all the while in harmony with the Repub- 
lican Hlouse of Representatives, repealing 
the iniquitous laws fastened upon the State 
during past years by the Democratic bosses. 
The fact that this decision, though so ad- 
verse to the Democratic party, was rendered 
by a court in which Democrats preponder- 
ate is a happy omen that our courts are 
still to be relied upon to protect the people, 
for never did the people of a State more 
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unmistakably record their opinions than 
did the people of New Jersey last fall. 
They elected a Legislature to do a specific 
work, viz., to repeal laws licensing gam- 
bling at race tracks, to restore salaries of 
State officials to a normal standard and to 
abolish unnecessary offices and to give back 
home rule to the cities and towns from 
which it had been taken. Already, since 
the court has rendered its decree, the gov- 
ernor has signed enough bills, previously 
passed, to make certain that the people of 
the State are to have what they voted to 
have. 





The report of the State Board of Charities, 
which has been investigating the manage- 
ment of the Elmira Reformatory, is one that 
on its face shatters the reputation of a man 
hitherto classed as a penologist with but 
few peers. Mr. Brockway and his friends 
claimed at the start that the investigation 
was born of personal hatred and partisan 
greed for the pickings to be had if he were 
removed. But the investigating committee 
bases its decisions largely, if not exclusively, 
upon admissions made by Mr. Brockway 
and his subordinates. Mr. Frank B. San- 
porn, the eminent student and Massachu- 
setts authority in such matters, denounces 
the decision and still believes in Mr. Brock- 
way, holding that had the membership of 
the Board of Charities remained as it was 
when the investigation began no such re- 
port would have been made. He prefers to 
distrust the honesty of the committee 
rather than the integrity of Mr. Brockway. 
Either interpretation is unfortunate for the 
cause involved. It is necessary to note 
that, while condemning the administrator, 
the system administered is not condemned. 





The platform adopted by the Iowa Repub- 
licans last August was not as resolute in 
its defense of the prohibitory law as former 
utterances had been. It indicated that the 
party leaders were disposed to retreat from 
the high standard previously maintained. 
Despite this fact and the somewhat ques- 
tionable reputation of the party’s candidate 
for governor, the tidal wave swept into 
power a Republican Legislature and gov- 
ernor. It has been claimed ever since this 
result was manifest that the party would 
be better than its platform, that a number 
of Prohibition Republicans had been elected 
to the Legislature sufficient to prevent a re- 
peal of the prohibitory statute, and for a 
time this claim seemed well founded. But 
last week the Legislature indirectly repudi- 
ated State prohibition and passed a law 
which, as we understand it—if the meager 
reports are reliable—gives local option to 
the villages, towns and cities of the State 
complying with the conditions of the new 
law. These are, that in cities of 5,000 or 
more inhabitants where a majority of the 
voters petition for it, or in smaller commu- 
nities where sixty-five per cent. do like- 
wise, liquor may be sold without a license, 
the payment of a mulct tax of $600 on his 
property by the seller of the liquor being a 
bar against prosecution under the prohibi- 
tory law. This roundabout, objectionable, 
full of loopholes scheme for giving the river 
cities a license system without entirely abol- 
ishing the prohibitory law having been 
passed, the Legislature thought te assuage 
the grief of its Prohibition constituents by 
resolving to give them the chance to adopt 
a prohibitory constitutional amendment. 
And, not content with this, the House voted 
to give women the franchise in schoo] and 
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municipal elections. Iowa in 1889 and 1891 
elected as rulers a party pledged to the 
license system. Fearful for their future 
their opponents in 1893 began to hedge on 
prohibition. The result is seen today. A 
square contest ought now to be arranged, 
for the present situation is not conclusive 
or satisfactory. 





If externals are indicative, not all is as 
well as it might be between Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States in the execu- 
tion of the findings of the Bering Sea tri- 
bunal. Neither Parliament nor Congress 
has acted as it sbould if the sea is to 
be patrolled properly this season and our 
rights, as decreed by the tribunal, re- 
spected. Pending the action of the legis- 
lators, the executive and the navy are pro- 
ceeding to prepare a large fleet for service 
in North Pacific waters and are planning 
to act vigorously. The text of a new treaty 
with China, which Secretary Gresham and 
Yang Yu have drafted, is now before the 
Senate for ratification or rejection. The 
criticism which it already has received from 
the Pacific coast would seem to indicate 
that possibly Secretary Gresham had been 
more just to China than our natienal legis- 
lature of late has been. The treaty binds 
Americans in China to do what we make 
the Chinese do here. Certainly that is equi- 
table. 1t denies the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion to the Chinaman. Certainly that is not 
in harmony with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the war amendments. 


Several clouds arise above the horizon as 
our diplomatic relations are considered. 
Apparently not all is well in Hawaii, where 
British influence is at work undermining 
the influence favorable to the United States 
and where our rights in the Pearl Harbor 
coaling station may be imperiled if our 
attitude toward the provisional government 
becomes hostile. Certain it is that for some 
reason—good, let us hope—additional forces 
and a sagacious commander have been dis- 
patched there. For several weeks now the 
presence of British marines at Bluefields on 
the Mosquito reservation, Nicaragua, has 
created a situation demanding explanation. 
Secretary Gresham has reported to Congress 
that Great Britain positively denies desiring 
or intending to assert any protectorate over 
the territory, and in the main this report is 
believed. The discussion of the incident 
has served some purpose in making known 
the fact that Mr. Bayard in London is 
busy negotiating with Great Britain for a 
clearly defined agreement upon the ques- 
tions that arise out of varying interpreta- 
tions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which, 
if we carry our point, will, it is thought, 
strengthen our control over the Nicaragua 
Canal and make certain its completion and 
our domination over that incalculably valu- 
able world’s highway of commerce, 





Mr. Gladstone, it ‘is now authoritatively 
announced, is the unfortunate possessor of 
two cataracts, which impair his vision, 
threaten to cause total blindness and will 
compel him to submit to the surgeon’s 
knife a few months hence. But the old 
leader is buoyant, his conscience is at ease. 
His letter to his Midlothian constituents is 
modest in its disclaimer of personal glory 
and confident in its hope that the new 
period of British history just opening, while 
it may possibly have greater moral dangers 
than those that have passed, will find every 
true lover and friend of his country enfore- 
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ing upon the recently enfranchised masses 
the fact that they owe their present power 
to principles no less broad and noble than 
these: 


Love of liberty for all, without distinction 
of class, creed or country, and resolute prefer- 
ence for the interests of the whole people to 
any interest of narrower scope. 


That being so they must not be narrow, 
bigoted, or haters or destroyers of any class, 
save as it is inherently vicious. He laments 
that 


The discrepancy of sentiment between the two 
Houses of Parliament has been revived to 
such an extent as to raise a question between 
the chamber responsible and the chamber 
totally irresponsible to the nation, and in 
such a form as will demand at no distant day a 
conclusive judgment from the constituencies. 


He is deeply convinced that until the de- 
mands of Ireland are satisfied as the House 
of Commons tried to satisfy them it will be 
impossible to meet adequately the legisla- 
tive wants of any portion of the United 
Kingdom, or to secure the maximum of 
power or union for the empire. These ut- 
terances indicate that the Liberal party, so 
long as Gladstone lives, will not retreat 
from the advanced position taken by him. 





Forty odd years ago Louis Kossuth had 
the ear of the English and American public 
to an unusual degree, for as an orator plead- 
ing the cause of an oppressed nation he was 
a genius, but as a statesman, whether in 
power or in exile, he was not. He came to 
us just after Russia had aided Austria in 
subduing Hungary. He was féted, he spoke 
in Faneuil Hall and before large and influ- 
ential audiences in all the great cities of the 
country; he met our great men and won 
their sympatby and friendship, but he failed 
to induce our statesmen to depart from the 
policy outlined. by Washington, viz , non-in- 
terference in European politics. He re- 
turned to Europe, labored to induce Hunga- 
rian patriots to throw off Austria’s yoke, 
failed, and, in despair, he left Hungary to 
live in Turin the life of an exile, where he 
died on the 20th, aged ninety-one. Whether 
he will be buried in Hungary’s soil is now 
being debated. It would seem as if such 
ought to be the lot of the great patriot, 
who, though embittered and despondent in 
his old age, never ceased to think of and 
mourn over Hungary, for which he had 
been imprisoned, exiled and impoverished. 
He failed to realize that he had partially 
succeeded, if. not» wholly, for Hungary’s 
plight might be far worse than it is. Some 
men in like circumstances would have been 
happy in the consciousness that they at 
least had done their duty, but this would 
not suffice for him. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, a scholar and linguist by attainment, 
a gentleman by birth and nature, he seem- 
ingly failed in life, not because he was not 
wise or self-sacrificing, but because opposed 
to him were gigantic forces of selfishness 
and lust for power, while back of him rose 
up no such constituency as gave strength to 
Cromwell’s will, or nerved the hearts of Sam- 
uel Adams and George Washington. 

pole amas Ek Sak i 
IN BRIEF. 

One quarter of the new year already gone! 
Have you accomplished one-quarter of the 
good you purposed to do or made a propor- 
tionate amount of progress in Christian know]- 
edge and graces? : 





The announcement that Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus of Chicago is to preach the sermon 
before the next meeting of the National Coun- 
cil suggests that the time of that important 
assembly in San Francisco, in the spring of 
1895, is rapidly approaching. 
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Much depends upon the point of view. 
‘“‘T am not such a bad fellow as Dissenters 
think,” said Matthew Arnold to Dr. Stough- 
ton. “No,” was Dr. Stoughton’s answer, “‘ but 
Dissenters look at you through your books. I 
look at your books through you—and that 
makes a great difference.” 





‘‘My career has certainly been chargeable 
with many errors of judgment, but I hope it 
has been governed by uprightness of intention 
and a desire for strict justice,’ is the humble, 
frank, noble declaration of Mr. Gladstone, as 
he writes to his loyal Scotch constituents, 
thanking them for their love and constancy. 





Mr. Kingman’s article this week, on the ur- 
gent call for a college in North China, is one 
of those plain statements of fact which are 
much more eloquent than impassioned appeal. 
One rises from perusing the article with an 
overpowering feeling that something must be 
done at once, and that he must help to do it. 





The reports for the Year-Book from the ear- 
lier states gained in promptness on last year. 
But those from the later States are slower 
and unless received very soon the issue of 
the Year-Book will be delayed. Connecticut, 
Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, New York, the Da- 
kotas and Wisconsin are all to be heard from. 





Not only have most of our contemporaries 
come to us with a more or less beautiful new 
Easter dress, but several of the secular and 
trade journals have clothed themselves in fine 
raiment to honor the resurrection event, Farm, 
Field and Fireside, Public Opinion, Harper’s 
Bazar being notable for their recognition of 
the day. 


‘Do not ask the church to pray for your re- 
covery if you have a relapse. We will not 
do it,’ was a minister’s rebuke to a young 
man recovering from a serious illness and 
persisting in coming out to church on a 
stormy day, contrary to the advice of his 
physician and friends, Was the minister 
right? 





Some one dining at a local ministerial asso- 
ciation in this city the other day looked round 
the table and counted among the twenty gen- 
tlemen present no less than six who have 
come into our ranks recently from the Meth- 
odist denomination. Only astraw, butstraws, 
we believe, are considered to have some sig- 
nificance. 


It was quite a shock to the head of the min- 
isterial bureau of this city the other day to 
receive a letter from a church asking for a 
pastor and specifying that he must be over 
fifty years of age. It is hardly necessary to 
say that no such request ever came to the 
Congregational House before within the mem- 
ory of its oldest inhabitant. 


Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase, ‘“‘ Sweet- 
ness and light,’’ found a new rendering the 
other day when a devout worshiper was com- 
ing out of church after a rather enervating 
discourse on the goodness of man and the 
goodness of God. Being asked what he 
thought of the sermon, he replied, with a 
quiet smile, ‘‘ It was love, ’lasses and ’ligion.”’ 





A boycott is to be declared by the Knights 
of Labor against some twenty breweries in 
St. Louis, because these breweries will not 
recognize labor unions. Every one known to 
use the beer made by these organizations is to 
be pledged, if possible, to discontinue using it. 
When the Knights of Labor seek to secure 
such pledges against all beer, their organi- 
zation may become one of the most beneficent 
in the country. 





The cold, unassailable fact is that during 
the past winter, while missionary societies 
bave been clamoring for funds, and received 
them not, and while the unemployed and 
needy have too often gone unemployed and 
hungry, two great companies of a pleasure- 
giving character—the one histrionic, the other 
operatic—have wended their way through the 
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nation and will depart ere long for Europe 
with the consciousness that not less than 
$800,000 have been poured into their excheq- 
uers—not in profit, to be sure, but in gross 
receipts. 





The Christian at Work celebrated Eastertide 
in an appropriate way. It died. It arose as 
the Christian Work, arrayed in a new garb, 
with pages abbreviated in form and multiplied 
in number. We always look for a decided 
element of spice in the columns of our con- 
temporary, and, knowing that it continues to 
be edited by men who, in the best sense of the 
term, are abreast of the times, we shall expect 
no less stimulus and suggestiveness now that 
it enters upon what we trust will be a new 
era of prosperity and usefulness. 


Many big folios edited for fun, 
*Long came the octavo, 
And soon there were none. 





The Board of Education of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has declared that it is contrary to the con- 
stitution of the State for teachers in the 
public schools to wear the garb of a reli- 
gious order while engaged in their duties as 
teachers. The nuns who had been so em- 
ployed have therefore resigned. The vote of 
the board was twenty-nine to three. We do 
not see how any other decision could have 
commended itself to the common sense of 
Americans. Every attempt of Roman Catho- 
lics thus to introduce their sectarianism into 
the public schools is certain to increase the 
prejudice of the many who fear their inter- 
ference with public education or politics. 





‘We erred in not making more of the fact 
that when James M. Bailey, ‘‘the Danbury 
News man,” died not only did a humorist but 
a phenomenal journalist and philauthropist 
pass out of the world. His eulogist, in a 
recent Harper’s Weekly, says that he would 
never allow an article to be published in his 
paper that would reflect discreditably upon 
the private life of any individual, or that 
would wound any person’s sensibilities. To 
quote Mr. Bailey’s own words: ‘‘I prefer that 
the files of the News should be a chronicle of 
the good deeds of my own townspeople rather 
than a record of their weaknesses and follies.” 
Men with such ideals are not uncommon in 
the ranks of country or town jcurnalists, but 
to find one among urban journalists is more 
phenomenal. 





Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D., for some years 
one of the editors of this paper, now rector of 
St. James parish in Cambridge, describes in 
the Churchman an innovation which obvi- 
ously has its merits, for it applies to ecclesias- 
tical elections the most approved method of 
selection of civil officials, viz., the Australian 
ballot. The system as applied in his parish 
in the selection of wardens and delegates to 
diocesan conventions is described in’ detail, 
and this statement follows: 

It gives everybody’s choice a bearing, it 
keeps a parish out of a rut, it allows the iufu- 
sion of new blood, it prevents caucusing, in- 
trigue and electioneering, it is perfectly fair 
to everybody, and it promotes concord and 
harmony. As a way of avoiding the evils that 
sometimes beset parish elections, it is worthy 
of general adoption. 





In the early history of Congregationalism 
in New England the votes of the churches 
were unanimous. If they were not so on the 
first ballot the minority were labored with, 
and if the effort proved ineffectual the nega- 
tive votes were declared by the majority null 
and void, sometimes resulting in unhappiness 
and strife. Some such process is still occa- 
sionally attempted, usually with the best in- 
tentions. Several such instances have been 
brought to our notice in connection with the 
calling of pastors, where, after a divided vote, 
a notion has been carried, viva voce, to call 
it unanimous. This, however, is a fiction, 
an injustice to the members who have been 
deprived of their right to cast their ballots in 
the negative, and an injustice to the minister 
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called, who has the right to know the mind 
of the church which invited him. 





No bill, probably, has been presented to 
the Massachusetts Legislature based on a 
more thorough investigation of facts than 
the bill to permit towns to try the experi- 
ment, in a modified form, of the Norwe- 
gian method of regulating the liquor traffic. 
Liquor dealers and a class of temperance 
workers oppose the bill. At the public hear- 
ing, last Friday, the leader of the remon- 
strants remarked that he would give an ab- 
stract of the bill, as some of those who were 
to speak against it were not acquainted with 
it. One of the speakers, who claimed to repre- 
sent a temperance organization, admitted that 
she had not seen the bill, and that the report 
of the commissioners had never been pre- 
sented to the organization which she repre- 
sented. What weight ought confessed igno- 
rance to have in opposing results of careful 
study by experts? Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
pertinently says, “If our good temperance 
people would carefully study the bill I think 
their objections to it would disappear.” 





The Commonwealth of Massachusetts very 
wisély decided a few years ago that there 
ought to be uniformity in entering town and 
county records. To secure this end, as well 
as the long life of past and present day rec- 
ords, a commissioner of public records was 
appointed, whose last annual report lies be- 
fore us. Several statements contained in it 
are of especial interest to our readers, viz.: 


Marriage certificates are obtained with great- 
est ease by persons not entitled to them, by 
false representation which cannot be dis- 
proved by the clerk. 

Clergymen, as a rule, keep no such record 
of marriages as is intended by the law, and, as 
far as can be ascertained, justices of the peace 
séldom keep any. 

The value of the perish and church records 
is constantly becoming more apparent. As a 
rule they are carelessly kept in dwellings, ex- 
posed to danger by fire, and although it bas 
been decided that a book kept by a single 
minister during his term of service, containing 
memoranda of church matters, in the absence 
of auy other record, is a church record, these 
books are often, if not usually, considered by 
the minister to be his private memoranda and 
are carried away. 


Brethren, if these things are so, they ought not 


so to be. 


STAFF OCORRESPONDENOF. 


FROM BOSTON. 
Easter and Holy Week. 

Every other theme gave way last Sunday 
to the thought of Easter, and Protestant 
churches of all denominations were hardly 
behind the Roman Catholics in marking the 
festival with music, flowers and appropriate 
discourses. Great congregations were the 
rule everywhere. While the early worship- 
ers were wending their ways to the churches, 
Rev. D. W. Waldron and the little company 
of friends who have accompanied him for 
years on his card mission were astir, be- 
ginning their distribution of Easter remem- 
brances at the Marcella Street Home, where 
the 300 waifs for whom the city of Boston 
cares were found at their seven o’clock 
breakfast. The circuit thence until night- 
fall included eight homes and _ hospitals, 
whose inmates were gladdened by the in- 
coming of a breath of the outside world and 
by tangible tokens of the Easter gladness, 
For fourteen years this little expedition, 
prompted by Christian love and supported 
by special offerings, has been the means of 
blessing thousands who otherwise might 
think themselves forgotten, and many and 
fervent are the wishes expressed by the re- 
cipients of these cards that Mr. Waldron 
may be spared many years to plan and exe- 
cute this worthy undertaking. 

Holy Week, no less than Easter, has in- 
creasing attention paid to it, and many 
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churches hereabouts held two or three ex- 
tra services. The Old South union service 
on Good Friday was as impressive as in pre- 
vious years, Dr. E. L. Clark being a wel- 
come addition to the company of half-a- 
dozen ministers who have for several years 
participated in this service. 


Filling the Gaps. 

Chance and change are busy ever in pas- 
toral relations as in everything else, but the 
balance just at present seems to be in favor 
of our few vacant local pulpits being filled 
and well filled, though if Rev. C. R. Brown 
of Charlestown accepts his call to Malden 
the Winthrop Church will be again in the 
ranks of the pastorless. Chicago has called 
several of its ablest ministers from New 
England. Boston is now asking for repay- 
ment. The call of Rev. C. L. Morgan to 
the Central Church of Jamaica Plain and of 
Rev. T. P. Prudden to West Newton, where 
he began his labors last Sunday, may be the 
premonition of a migratory movement of 
ministers in this direction. Dr. Little of 
Dorchester may be depended on to welcome 
his old friends to their new surroundings. 


The New Tremont Temple. 

After nearly a year of consideration of 
plans, Tremont Temple Baptist Church is 
proceeding with the rebuilding of its his- 
toric edifice. The Temple will be practi- 
cally an entirely new building, varying some- 
what in its internal arrangements from the 
former structure. The Meionaon and the 
chapel will be arranged nearly the same as 
before. In the main hall there will be some 
important changes, which will add greatly 
to its appearance and convenience. Three 
stories, instead of one as formerly, will be 
built over the Temple. The first will be 
occupied by the Missionary Union, as be- 
fore; the second by the American Baptist 
Publication Society on the front and a social 
hall in the rear; and the top story will be 
taken up entirely by offices, most of which 
are already engaged. Regarding the rent of 
the hall the society has adopted new rules, 
limiting its use to purposes which are in 
harmony with the religious views of the 
church, 


Indiscriminate Giving. 

The hard times have been a bonanza for 
the professional beggar. The outcry of the 
unemployed has so far softened people’s 
hearts that some have been ready to give 
freely and indiscriminately. Churches and 
ministers, as a rule, have exercised great wis- 
dom as well as kindness in dispensing their 
bounties, but there have been one or two 
notable exceptions. One hangs out a sign 
offering food and clothing to all who will 
come and take it. An investigation has 
revealed some significant results of such 
benevolent indiscretion. Tramps frequent- 
ing certain ten or fifteen cent lodging houses 
go to these clothing emporiums in rags and 
tatters, receive good second-hand suits, 
sell them immediately at pawn shops and 
get drunk on the pioceeds. This has been 
a common thing in Boston all winter. One 
case was found of a tramp who was a peri- 
odic drinker and would store up suits of 
clothes against the day of his next debauch. 
At one time he had eighteen on the shelf 
ready to be sold. It is needless to explain 
that when he went begging he had a cos- 
tume that any scarecrow would be ashamed 
to wear. This swindle was continued until 


the rascal was betrayed into the hands of 
the police through the malice and envy of 
his fellov- lodgers. 


Such roguery is carried 
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on in a systematic manner. The tramps 
compare notes when they meet at night and 
plot the next day’s proceedings lest they 
should overdo the matter in any one place. 
This is charity organization the other end 
to. Private individuals have been beset 
by frauds as never before with appeals for 
lodgings, and tickets to the lodging houses 
have been given away wholesale. In one 
such place there were twenty-three charity 
tramps in one night, all chuckling over their 
own success and the stupidity of their bene- 
factors. A case was detected of a tramp 
who acknowledged the kindness shown him 
at a church by stealing a handsome Oxford 
Bible and disposing of it for the price of a 
drink. A harvest of half-a-dozen overcoats 
at one church alone has been reaped by 
sneak thieves, and they actually had the 
audacity the other Sunday to purloin a 
typewriter from an entry way while the 
morning service was in progress. Some of 
the churches exact written testimonials 
from applicants for relief. Consequently 
the art of forgery has become one of the 
most finished accomplishments of the city 
tramp. Of course this is not saying that 
no worthy mendicants have appealed for 
help, but the relation of the tramp’s wili- 
ness to the indiscriminate giver’s simplicity 
is clearly in evidence. ‘ 


A Notable Course of Lectures. 

President Tucker’s course of eight Lowell 
Institute lectures on The Influence of Re- 
ligion Today, although not attended by 
large audiences, has been given to a fair 
number of cultured and appreciative hear- 
ers. This was the annual course upon a 
distinctively religious theme. Dr. Tucker 
did not compare the religious spirit of our 
time with that of any past period nor at- 
tempt to estimate its value statistically, but 
he considered in a broad and impartial man- 
ner the relation of the religious spirit to 
some of the great movements and problems 
of today. In his first lectures he spoke of 
freedom as contrasted with formalism in 
religion, the religious spirit as manifested 
in an enthusiasm for humanity, and also the 
religious spirit as a reformer in theology. 
Two evenings were devoted to movements 
without the limits of organized religion and 
often antagonistic to it, but nevertheless 
serious in their purpose and having more or 
less of religious significance—agnosticism 
and secularism, the one based upon the sci- 
entific, the other on the industrial develop- 
ment of the age. The last lectures dealt 
with questions growing out of the religious 
situation—Religious Toleration, the Reci- 
procity of Religions, as related to the great 
missionary movement of our time, and, 
finally, The Present Conception of the King- 
dom of God. 


The Old Christ Church Chimes. 

The recent statements in the daily papers 
that the chimes in the Old Christ Church 
have not been rung since Lafayette’s visit 
to America in 1824 will hardly stand against 
the contrary assertions of the older resi- 
dents, who have lived in the neighborhood 
of the church all their lives. -By them it is 
stated that, with some exceptions, the bells 
have rung out the old, familiar hymns—how- 
ever discordantly of late years—twice every 
Sunday and On various holidays for more 
than seventy years. Now, it seems, is the 
first time that they have not been heard 
regularly. At present they are being re- 
paired and rehung, and already a great im- 
provement is noticed in the strength and 
tone of some of them. we 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Strikes. 


That disagreement as to wages should be- 
gin to show itself so early in the season is 
discouraging to those who had been looking 
for a revival in business. It certainly is not 
possible with the lessened values of the 
product to pay the same for labor, skilled 
or unskilled, as in previous years; yet this 
is what the brickmakers demand and, be- 
cause thus far their employers refuse to 
yield to their demands, more than 500 re- 
fuse to work, Even now laborers receive 
from one to two dollars a day, while skilled 
workmen earn from two to five dollars. 
This is about twenty per cent. less than last 
year. A reduction of about fifteen per cent. 
in their wages has caused dissatisfaction 
among the men of Crane Brothers’ manu- 
facturing establishment, where 200 have al- 
ready struck and where it is feared that ten 
times that number may finally be induced 
to strike. Although there are more houses 
and stores to rent than there is demand for, 
still the cheapness of material and the stag- 
nation of general business would probably 
lead to a good deal of building and the cir- 
culation of a good deal of money this sum- 
mer, which, in case of continued strikes, 
will remain locked up in banks, Nothing 


,. has given greater satisfaction among those 


who have been ministering to the necessities 
of the poor and of those who could not ob- 
tain work at any price than the starting of 
some of the mills of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany at South Chicago. About three-fifths 
of those formerly employed have been set 
to work, all of them on wages from fifteen 
to forty per cent. below those of last year. 
Nor is it certain that employment can long 
be furnished even at these rates. 

In the face of the necessary reduction of 
wages in all departments of industry it 
seems strange that no reductions are made 
in the amounts paid to our city officials, 
whose labors certainly contribute very little 
to the general good. Indignation at this 
refusal to lower their own wages in this 
time of depression will probably make it- 
self felt in the coming election for alder- 
men. While the influence of the Civic Fed- 
eration has not been as powerful as could 
have been wished, it has helped to prevent 
the nomination of several Republican can- 
didates, and greatly diminished the chances 
for the success of the three or four un- 
worthy men who refused to read aright the 
signs of the times and give place to men 
with a better record. Voters will not hesi- 
tate this year to scratch their tickets and 
give their suffrages to good men, even if 
their party suffers by it. Bad as things are 
here politically, it begins to look as if, in 
spite of the illegal naturalization of voters, 
which goes on every year, we might finally 
redeem the city from’ the hands of those 
who care more for office than for the inter- 
ests they are set to watch. 

Prendergast Once More. 

By appeal to Judge Chetlain of the Supe- 
rior Court a stay for fourteen days in the 
proceedings against Prendergast, who was 
to have been hung Friday, was secured at 
midnight Thursday. The plea set up is 
that the prisoner, whose sanity at the time 
of the murder of Mayor Harrison and at 
the time of his conviction has been proved, 
has become insane since. At least this is 
the testimony of two or three medical ex- 
perts who have talked with the prisoner 
half an hour or thereabouts and who find 
that he has delusions on the subject of 
‘track raising within the city limits” and 
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on “religion.”? A jury will be impaneled, 
and the case will be carefully considered. 
Certainly, no one would be willing to have 
an insane person suffer on the gallows, and 
although people generally do not believe 
that the prisoner is insane, they are not un- 
willing that every possible effort should be 
put forthin his behalf. As Governor Altgeld 
is absent in the South, an appeal to him 
was out of the question. In his absence 
the lieutenant governor declined to inter- 
fere. Considerable bitterness of feeling has 
been caused by Governor Altgeld’s removal 
of the Lincoln Park commissioners, men 
whom:he himself had appointed, but who 
refused to do his bidding in matters in 
which they were more competent to decide 
than he. It, js. understood that he was 
anxious to have the present superintendent 
of the park ,dismissed, in order that his 
place might be filled by a man of his own 
choosing. Hitherto it has been agreed that 
politics should not enter into the manage- 
ment of the parks, but at present it is hard 
to find any place in this State where they 
do not form a disturbing element. 


The Boys’ Brigade. 

This institution is growing in importance 
and popularity. It is a semi-military insti- 
tution with discipline based on army rules. 
The Cortland Street Church, Prof. O. C. 
Grauer, captain, with other officers from 
the seminary, has a brigade numbering 
forty-four. The Sedgewick Street Church, 
Rev. W. H. Day, pastor, captain, has another 
brigade almost as large. A brigade has 
been formed in the Union Park Church, 
under most hopeful auspices, and in several 
other of our churches. This plan of keep- 
ing the boys together after they begin to 
lose their interest in the Sunday school has 
been introduced into some of our Presby- 
terian churches also. Wisely managed there 
is no reason why it should not become a 
great power for good. 


The Young [len’s Club at Jacksonville. 

One of the best of the recent services 
held under the auspices of this club was 
entitled a symposium on education. This 
was a fitting theme for a college town and 
for a church so closely connected with a 
college as ours at Jacksonville is with Illi- 
nois College. President Bradley spoke of 
the college and the church, and showed how 
the work of the colleges had built up the 
church throughout the country. Professor 
Bullard, in a very skillful and attractive 
way, considered the life and work of Mary 
Lyon. In Professor Harker’s address there 
was a plea for a recognition of the spiritual 
nature of man and an emphasis of the neces- 
sity of recognizing it even in our systems of 
primary education. Superintendent Long 
set forth an ideal of what our public schools 
ought to be, and might be, if the people will. 
Such services cannot fail to be of lasting 
benefit to the place in which they are held. 


A Ministers’ Retreat. 

This week the ordinary Ministers’ Meeting 
was given up for an all day’s prayer and 
conference meeting in the parlors of the 
theological seminary. In the first hour Dr. 
Willard Scott and Rev. E. B. Dean spoke 
upon the significance and use of Passion 
Week, both insisting that we ought to make 
more of it than we do in our churches, 
Rev. Messrs. J. M. Campbell and G. S. Rol- 
lins called attention to the intimate connec- 
tion between devotion and work, The morn- 
ing session closed with a devotional hour, 
during which Rev. W. A. Bartlett presided. 
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The afternoon session, opened with prayer 
under the leadership of Rev. J. F. Loba, 
D.D., was followed by a discriminating and 
remarkable paper on union with Christ by 
Rev. N. I. Rubinkam. Then came the clos- 
ing addresses on the meaning of Christ’s 
cross and ours, given by Prof, Graham Tay- 
lor and Rev. G. H. Bird, both of whom were 
at their best. These were followed by ten- 
der words from Dr. Goodwin who, with 
Professor Taylor, distributed to those pres- 
ent the elements which represent our Lord’s 
body. Liable as ministers are, through the 
duties of their office, to formality and to 
the danger of neglecting to care for their 
own spiritual life, such a day as this brings 
to them new impulses heavenward, new 
motives to consecration, closer and more 
precious relations to the Saviour. Those 
who took part if this Fetreat Will not soon 
lose the spiritual uplift which came to them 
in it. One of ‘the pleasant features was the 
lunch which the ministers ‘took together in 
the seminary rooms and in the fraternal in- 
tercourse which they had with one another. 
The temporary illness of Dr. Noble and his 
necessary absence were a source of regret 
to all. 

Chicago. FRANKLIN. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

Visiting Divines. 

We have been made glad by the visits of 
Drs. Barrows and Gunsaulus, who, though 
not traveling together, were in the city 
March 4, each preaching to large congrega- 
tions. Dr. Gunsaulus tarried to acquaint 
himself with this Western metropolis. He 
delivered, in Plymouth Church, his famous 
lecture on Savonarola, and for one hour and 
a half held the audience spellbound. He 
was entertained by the Congregational Club, 
before which he magnified the Bible and 
Christ as The Foundation of the State. 


The Midwinter Fair. 

Children’s Day drew a great crowd to the 
Midwinter Fair. Under the direction of a 
leading daily free transportation and ad- 
mission were accorded the 30,000 or more 
boys and girls attending public schools. 
Teachers had the same privileges, though 
parents compelled to accompany their little 
ones must needs pay. Here was the profit 
for the managers of the exposition. The 
scheme worked well. Over 50,000 passed 
through the gates, and for once young 
America was supreme. Concessionaires 
were as generous as the directors. Success- 
ful in this, arrangements are being made 
for other ‘“specials,’’ Vermonters have 
already sung the praises of the Green 
Mountain State. 


A Religious Parliament, Too. 

The first congress—that of missions—is 
now in session. Ladies are conducting it, 
those of the Occidental Board conceiving, 
members of other societies heartily co-oper- 
ating in, the plan. Returned missionaries, 
travelers around the globe, and others, are 
discussing The Great Need in Missionary 
Work, America for Christ, and kindred top- 
ics. Following close upon this will be the 
Religious Congress, when Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, Orthodox and Liberal will, for 
the first time on the Pacific Coast, sit on 
the same platform, emphasizing the harmo- 
nies amidst so much that is diverse. Such 
an assembly has not been made possible 
without more or less of dissent. But, 


finally, the friends of the movement tri- 
umphed. 
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Gains from the Panic. 

In spite of spring-like weather the ranks 
of the unemployed seem undiminished. 
They continue to seek work eagerly at the 
park at one dollar per day. Over $80,000 
have been raised, and $1,000 more or 
less has for two months been daily ex- 
pended, and yet the demand is greater than 
the supply. Impostors are gradually be- 
ing discovered, and the truly worthy are 
being made glad, not only by the work 
given but by the interest manifested in 
their homes on the part of the philan- 
thropic and the Christian. Seldom, if ever, 
have the churches had such an opportunity, 
and they are improving it. . Homes un- 
known hitherto are being visited and fam- 
ilies before unseen in church are now fre- 
quenting the sanctuary. 


The Latest Census. 

Statistics just published show 116 churches 
on the roll of the General Association, two 
having been added last year. The mem- 
bership is 9,809—a net gain of 642. Seventy- 
four of the 134 ministers are pastors, serv- 
ing ninety-three churches, the remaining 
congregations being ministered to by cler- 
gymen of other denominations and licenti- 
ates, or having no regular ministrations. 
The benevolences exceed those of the pre- 
ceding year by $20,000. The First Church, 
San Francisco, gave $19,923, $14,000 of the 
sum going to the city’s Y. M. C. A. The 
largest gifts to home missions, foreign mis- 
sions and church building were from the 
First Church, Oakland. Dr. Pond’s church, 
San Francisco, gave the most to the A. M. A., 
Plymouth Church, same city, the largest to 
the Sunday School Society. Ninety-three of 
the 100 reporting churches gave to one or 
more of our recognized missionary societies, 
Despite the dropping of several organiza- 
tions and the need of some further work in 
this line the year was a good one. Never 
have the churches, all considered, been bet- 
ter equipped for aggressive work. 

OCCIDENT. 


FROM !JAPAN. 
No Need of Fear. 

American Christians need have no fear 
lest their courteous treatment of Japanese 
priests at the Parliament of Religions will 
react against the Wesiern faith. Thought- 
ful people know that Christianity alone 
could, or would, have been so broad-minded 
and generous and that none but Christians 
could ever have devised or carried through 
such a Congress. The boastful rantings of 
returned prelates are already ceasing to 
echo and even Buddhist papers, while as- 
serting that the parliament took away from 
proud Christianity her previous sovereignty, 
compelling her to share it with other re- 
ligions, are complaining bitterly that the 
prestige gained last summer is working no 
results, priests are no more faithful than 
before and the moral tone of Buddhist soci- 
ety is despairingly low. 

A Buddhist Funeral. 

Kyoto’s great high priest, religiously 
speaking the‘most holy man in the land, who 
died last month, was literally worshiped by 
the masses. Whatever speculative students 
of the Asian cult may call it in American 
drawing-rooms, no one here on the ground 
would dare deny that it was real worship. 
Although standing at the head of the most 
enlightened of Buddhist sects, he was 
deemed such a sacred being that when he 
fell in the open court half-way between two 
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’ temples, in plain sight of an attendant fol- 


lowing at a respectful distance, no one dared 
touch him, and the poor old man, seventy- 
six years of age, lay half an hour on the 
ground before any one of a sufficiently high 
rank could be brought to assist him. And 
after he died the water in which his body 
was bathed sold in some cases for fifty cents 
a drop, it was deemed so holy. 

The funeral was gorgeous beyond de- 
scription. Ten thousand privileged per- 
sons, hundreds of them in all the splendor 
of gold embroidered robes, accompanied the 
coffin to the place of cremation, and an up- 
told multitude repeated audibly, over and 
over again, the common prayer, ‘‘ Namu 
Amida Butsu,” and worshiped the dead as 
the procession filed by. Probably half a 
million dollars changed hands in connec- 
tion with the whole affair, and one could 
easily get the impression that Buddhism 
was all in all to this people. And yet, I re- 
peat, such pageants, with all the power still 
lingering in them, are unable to stay the 
steady advance of that purer kingdom 
which cometh not with observation. 


A New Halil for the Doshisha. 

That very week this same city of Kyoto 
witnessed the quiet dedication of a theo- 
logical hall on the grounds of the Doshisha, 
An imposing brick building with stone trim- 
mings, the timely gift of Mrs. Clarke of 
Brooklyn, in memory of her son and named 
after him Byron Stone Clarke Hall, it is 
destined to be the center of wide influences 
for the good of this land. The two orators 
of the day were Prof. G. E. Albrecht, who 
treated The Authority of the Bible in a con- 
servatively liberal fashion, with an abun- 
dance of strong thought so expressed as to 
hold the large Japanese audience, and Rev. 
S. T. Miyagawa, ‘‘ the Chrysostom of the Jap- 
anese pulpit.”” He spoke in his masterful 
fashion on The Christianity of Christ. One 
of his eloquent periods was on the thought, 
‘*No need of your going to America or Ger- 
many for your theology. Get your message 
direct from the Lord and then go preach it.” 
In the evening was held a social gathering 
of theologues aud practical theologians, with 
five-minute speeches from a large number 
of workers. Professor Yuasa, a well-known 
graduate of Yale Divinity School, presided. 
Such gatherings prove, what none of us here 
can doubt, that the Doshisha is still true to 
her original purpose, near to the heart of 
God’s best people and agreat and growing 
power among them. 


Signs of Promise. 

And does it seem insignificant to point to 
one church on the island of Shikoku, where 
our Presbyterian friends gathered in 140 
new adult believers last year; to a revival 
in progress in the wicked city of Nagoya; 
to scores of humble people in the old earth- 
quake region, who, after being treated to 
wine by Kyoto priests out collecting money, 
on being assessed three dollars a house 
toward paying the funeral expenses of the 
Hongwanji high priest referred to above, 
positively refused to give any money, add- 
ing: ‘‘At the time of the earthquake you 
Kyoto priests never came near us, while 
Christians, whom we had continuously re- 
viled, aided us in our distress. Now, as 
soon as we begin to rally from the shock, 
you come here to filch our money from us, 
We have no further use for you.”’ 

We may also point to new evangelistic 
organizations for pushing local work in 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobé, Okayama and other 
cities; to the shelving of speculative discus- 
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sion and criticism of missionaries; to a 
closer attention to practical, positive Chris- 
tian work; to flourishing missions in Tokyo 
for railroad employés and other special 


classes; to Mr. Ishii’s remarkable work in’ 


this city in behalf of ex-convicts—one of 
the seven is an ex. Buddhist priest, who now 
aspires to be the Jerry McCauley of Japan; 
to the continued prosperity of the great 
Okayama Orphanage; to several reunited 
churches; to temperance agitation and wide- 
awake Christian Endeavorers; to a tender, 
hopeful spirit everywhere and increased 
Christian activity all along the line. 

About the only drawback is reduced ap- 
propriations. We appreciate the faith and 
devotion that in these hard times cut us 
only one third when they must have been 
sorely tempted to reduce us two-thirds or 
three-thirds, but we beg you to rally at the 
earliest possible moment and fill up the 
Lord’s treasury. 


A Little Premature. 

The recent announcement in these col- 
umns that a leading Cbristiatl writer and 
preacher, well known in America, was about 
to be elevated to the Japanese peerage 
seems to have been premature, although 
several native papers had published the 
news. His friends are still hopeful, but 
political and other considerations have thus 
far prevented the accomplishment of their 
desires. The man himself, however, and 
his family are known to stand high in the 
estimation of the government. Whether a 
baronetcy would be likely to make him a 
better and more useful Christian than at 
present opinions will differ. 


Okayama, Feb, 7. J. H. P. 
CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


The Popular Science Monthly (April) believes 
that ‘the faults of our political system, or 
rather the vices which attend its practical 
working, are closely connected with a defect- 
ive system of popular education. The public 
school system is a gigantic creation of law. 
... There is no cultivation of individuality, 
and, broadly speaking, all ideal elements are 
banished from the education imparted... . 
If habits of industry were taught in the 
schools that alone would be a great gain, but 
in general it is not so. ... Then, again, edu- 
cation is not valued, simply because it is ap- 
parently so cheap; and this, again, has a vul- 
garizing and demoralizing effect. ... There 
may be, and is in a multitude of cases, mis- 
placed or superfluous eduvation.” 

F. Marion Crawford, in the April Century, 
says that there are no Buddhists in India. 
That the public has the impression to the con- 
trary he partly attributes to the fact that Sir 
Edwin Arnold was not altogether frank, while 
his books “‘ produced a religious revival, or 
something very like it, among a certain class 
of semi-intelligent readers, who are continually 
foraging for some new titbit of religion with 
which to tickle the dull sense of their immor- 
tality into a relish for heaven.” President 
Hyde of Bowdoin College, writing in the Cen- 
tury on the Unity of the Sects, says: ‘‘Our 
present danger is not that we shall make too 
much of sects but that we shall make too little 
of them... . Sects are to the church what 
parties are to the State. . . . The sects are dif- 
ferentiations of the great Christian principle, 
and are essential to its evolution as a practical 
power among men.... To reduce them to 


uniformity would be seriously to impair the 
vigor and vitality of the church as a whole. 
. . . The divine ruler of the church has chosen 
the collision of sects with their several ideals 
in preference to the stagnation of one man 
power and deadness of uniformity. .. . Asthe 
ttute needs citizens who serve patty well for 
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country’s sake, so the church needs members 
whose fidelity to their particular sects is ani- 
mated and sustained by devotion to that mod- 
ern Catholic church of which all sects in 
whose veins flows the blood of Christian love 
are useful and honorable members.”’ 

The attitude of the Catholic Church and 
Catholic women toward woman suffrage is 
discussed by the Pilot, taking the recent vote 
of the Massacbusetts House of Representa- 
tives in favor of giving it to women in munici- 
palities as a text: “‘ There is nothing in Cath- 
olic doctrine nor discipline against woman 
suffrage in any degree if the State think fit to 
give the privilege and the women think fit to 
exercise it. . . . But the Catholic sentiment is 
overwhelmingly against it. Catholic women, 
with all other normal women, stand aloof 
from the movement, satisfied that on general 
principles they have little to gain in any direc- 
tion from the suffrage, but much to risk, if not 
to lose, of womanly dignity and true and far- 
reaching influence by direct participation in 
political life. A crisis may come, however, 
where the general principle must give place 
to a special one. . . . If this responsibility be 
forced upon them, we have no fear that they 
will not be equal to it. ... They will so 
quietly, but intelligently and effectively, per- 
form the new and distasteful duty that the 
scheming politicians who have fostered this 
movement as a means to the end of contin- 
ued proscription of Catholics will wish that 
woman suffrage had died before it was born.” 

ABKOAD. 


The attitude of the British religious press to 
Lord Rosebery and the new Liberal ministry 
is reflected in the following excerpt. Says 
the British Weekly: ‘The ominous fact that 
confronts us is that of recent years the de- 
mocracy have grown cold to the Liberal party. 
The growth of Toryism among the working 
classes and the hostility of many Laborists 
are undeniable facts that must be set right, 
not by vote-catching promises, but by a seri- 
ous and sympathetic interest in social ques- 
tions. The Nonconformist enthusiasm must 
be reawakened, and the breaches, if possible, 
healed. We would hope that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ellis as chief whip shows that the 
righteous claims of Wales will be no longer 
trifled with. Lord Rosebery knows as few 
know the history of the last twenty years in 
Scotland. He knows that any more fencing 
with Disestablishment will lead to a Liberal 
rout from one end of the country to the other.” 

Why have the English Nonconformists so 
loyally followed Mr. Gladstone, the High 
Churchman? The Independent replies in the 
words of Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale: ‘ That a states- 
man whose sympathies with the High Church 
movement were so deep should have drawn 
to himself the enthusiastic confidence and 
support of the Nonconformists of Great Brit- 
ain was one of the most remarkable elements 
in his history. Their enthusiasm had been 
mainly due to their belief in the reality, the 
depth of his réligious life, for, whatever differ- 
ences separated them, the descendants and 
heirs of the Puritans, from the great party 
sprung up at Oxford sixty years ago, which 
had exerted so powerful an influence on the 
religious thought and faith of the English 
Church, they who believed in the transcend- 
ent importance of the inward and spiritual 
element in religion as compared with its out- 
ward expression, recognized and honcred the 
devout earnestness of many distinguished 
Auglicans; and the Nonconformists had hou- 
ored and trusted Mr, Gladstone because they 
were sure that in his political, as well as his 
personal, life he was endeavoring to du what 
he believed to be the will of God.” Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, in the same journal, looks 
at the enmity to the great leader which exists 
in certain circles, and ascribes it as due to 
his ‘religion. ‘‘ His appeal to the sense of a 
common humanity—the flesh and blood argu- 
ment of the franchise debates—itself the fruit 
of Christian principle and an index to the 
character, has never been forgotten. It was 
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not the kind of language to which politicians 
had been accustomed, and they resented it 
and hated the speaker for it... . There are 
numbers who insist, despite the most explicit 
denials, that he is not only a Roman Catholic 
but a Jesuit... . This is simply the blind- 
ness and unscrupulousness of bigotry, and 
yet there are those who think they show 
their loyalty to Protestantism by propagating 
such: baseless statements, in utter indifference 
to the wrong they do to individuals con- 
cerned. A strange feature in connection with 
this opposition is that few Nonconformists, 
even amongst those who have Unionist sympa- 
thies, share this sentiment. Nonconformists 
are. Protestants of Protestants, and yet the 
no-popery fashion has never gained much 
place among them.” 


ee ee 


A ORISIS AND AN OPPORTUNITY. 
BY REV. HENRY KINGMAN, TUNGCHO, CHINA. 


Occasionally, in the progress of the king- 
dom of God in heathen lands, there is pushed 
to the front by the necessities of growth an 
agency for the spread of the gospel, so sur- 
passing ip its importance, so far-reaching in 
its influence, and so imperious in its needs, 
that the home churches are awakened all 
too slowly to the significance of the crisis 
and the magnitude of its demanes. Sucha 
time has come in the work of the Congrega- 
tional churches of America for the salvation 
of China, and such an agency, reduced to 
the extremity of need for the lack of an ap- 
preciative understanding here at home, is 
the unknown North China College. 

The opportunity for this Christian train- 
ing school for young men and boys is not 
surpassed by that of any institution in our 
own or heathen lands. It is the only Chris- 
tian college of our church for an immedi- 
ate constituency of 30,000,000 people and for 
the young men of half as many homes as 
are in the United States. Yet after thirty 
years’ successful endeavor to plant the king- 
dom of God in this northern section of 
China, and twenty-five years’ expansion of 
our educational work to meet the needs 
of the many Christian homes and native 
churches, we find ourselves with one col- 
lege building, left unfinished eight months 
ago ten feet above the ground, with a rude 
covering of Chinese mats to hide it from 
the snow, and a forest of empty scaffold 
poles above it singing in the winter winds. 
The people of the neighboring town and 
country point to it, and say, * The lightning 
struck it, and they have been unable to fin- 
ish,’’ or ‘‘ The spirits of the wind and water 
are malevolent, and the ‘ Jesus sect’ dare not 
proceed,’’ while all the time they do not 
know that the ‘“‘ Jesus sect’ at home have 
realized _so little of the extremity of need 
that for these eight months they have been 
unable to raise one-tenth of the $7,000 
needed to complete this single building. 

The few missionaries on the field, wounded 
by the apparent lack of sympathy at home, 
and stang by the wonder of the native. 
Christians that it should be so difficult to 
find for their country the same provision 
that has been made on a far larger scale for 
Japan, India, Ceylon and Turkey, have out 
of their own scanty salaries subscribed for 
its completion a larger sum than has come 
from the whole Uhristian Church of Amer- 
ica in twelve months, but as yet we have no 
assurance that even another twelve months 
will replace that empty scaffolding with 
bricks and mortar. The home secretaries 
could tell of the letters that almost every 
mail has brought of late from China—let- 
ters of disappointed hope, of importunate 
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appeal, of mingled indignation and surprise 
that this taproot of our mission growth 
should be thus cut across. The board has 
done all that it could do, which is—nothing, 
for enlargement, Barely able, in this year 
of scarcity, to meet obligations already in- 
curred, how can it undertake enlargement 
along any line, however urgent? And in 
any case, provision for such needs as these 
must be met out of extra gifts for the 
specific object. 

But, it is rejoined, ‘‘The missionaries 
should not expect to push through an un- 
dertaking of this kind thus suddenly, in 
a single spasm of enthusiastic appeal, es- 
pecially when times are so unprecedentedly 
hard athome. Their wounded feelings are 
slightly uncalled for.’’ 

‘Alas for the undue modesty of the China 
milan It would be bard to find any 
agency of the board on any field that has 
developed so quietly, so steadily, so cau- 
tiously as\this, always advancing two or 
three steps before it asked provision for 
one, always clad in garments that it had 
‘ outgrown, because too cautious to ask im- 
portunately for adequate equipment; until, 
after some of the members of the mission 
had put twenty years of life, love, and labor 
into preparation for that day, they asked 
at last and tardily for the necessary pro- 
vision for a combined high school, college 
and seminary, not thereafter to be devel- 
oped but already fully grown and out at 
elbows. This was promised, and the be- 
ginnings of a fund were furnished. Land 


was purchased outside the city of Tungcho , 


(near Peking) and the first college building 
was begun, not in sanguine preparation for 
the need of the future, but simply to offer 
bare accommodation to the one hundred 
men already on hand and waiting for that 
provision. The growth had been attained 
already; it was only the long prayed for 
but long delayed provision for standing 
needs that was being undertaken. The 
building for these hundred men, with reci- 
tation-rooms and chapel hall complete, was 
not to cost the humble sum of $50,000, but 
only $15,000, $8,000 of which were already 
in hand, with the balance confidently and 
reasonably expected, 

The work of building began a year ago 
with the unqualified approval and hearty 
sanction of the board. Yet even before the 
$8,000 were expended and the building ten 
feet high, we had realized that those ex- 
pectations were thin as air, and that not 
enough money was coming from any source 
to pay for one week’s further labor of the 
workmen. It seemed that it could not be, 
that the home churches would not have it 
so. Yetsoit was, The workmen were dis- 
charged, the compound gates were closed, 
word was sent down to the country stations 
canceling the invitations for the young men 
who were to have come up to begin their 
trainizg in the fall, and the missionaries, 
profoundly discouraged and sick at heart— 
after ten years’ hope and prayer for what 
that autumn was to have brought—went 
back to the cramped, unhealthy quarters 
under the city wall of Tungcho, where sev- 
enty men are now cooped up in smaller 
quarters than the most grudging peniten- 
tiary allows to the lowest class of prisoners. 
There we are today, and there we shall be a 
year from today unless some who read 
these or like words are moved of God to 
claim for themselves this seldom paralleled 
opportunity for advancing, as by a leap, the 
cause of the Church of Christ in China. 
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On what are we basing our expectation 
of the planting of the kingdom of God in 
China? Js it on what foreign missionaries 
themselves can do for it? If so, our expec- 
tation must be utterly confounded. If we 
could send out and support 3,000 new mis- 
sionaries within a year, we should only have 
such a condition as would maintain if the 
United States, the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Norway 
and Sweden, and the half-dozen smaller 
states of Europe, were all reduced to mid- 
night darkness, religiously, and then fur- 
nished—for the creation and maintenance 
of the entire religious and spiritual life of 
the people—with the ministers now work- 
ing in Massachusetts and New York. China 
must be saved by the Chinese, as she will 
be. Missionaries must begin and for long 
superintend the work, but needs like China’s 
can only be met by numbers like China’s, 
and in the thousands of trained Christian 
workers who will ere many years have gone 
forth from the schools of as many mission 
boards is her present hope and the reason- 
ableness of our expectation. 

But it is ever necessary to reiterate the 
truism that you cannot have trained men 
without training, and for this training the 
North China College is indispensable. All 
but one of its graduates up till now have 
actually entered the service of the church, 
and among them are a number who are the 
equals in mental force and fineness of spir- 
itual life of our own best graduates from 
New England seminaries. Yet they live in 
mud built houses and ona salary of less than 
$70 ayear. We need to multiply indefinitely 
their present number, and raise up also for a 
variety of walks in life men who can be in- 
fluential leaders in the church and powers 
for Christ in their respective social circles. 
All these possibilities, for many millions of 
people, are summed up exclusively in the 
Christian college which stands unfinished 
and forlorn among the fields outside the 
walls of Tungcho, a spectacle to the revilers 
of Christianity among whom we live. 

For its immediate completion we need 
$7,000—the news of it to be cabled if possi- 
ble before the month of March is over, that 
the mattings may be torn off before the 
idle opening of another building season has 
made fresh proclamation of our weakness 
to all the countryside. When this building 
is completed the work of equipment for 
present needs will have begun; $40,000 
more will then be needed to continue with- 
out delay what is at best but a feeble and 
late beginning. 

Satisfactory investments for money are 
becoming each year more hard to find, Is 
there any that promises larger returns, both 
in quality and amount, than such an invest- 
ment as this for Christ and His Church? 


——__.g 


A BOSTONIAN IN HONOLULU. 


BY REV. A. 8. TWOMBLY, D.D. 








In this bright land of the royal palm, 
with its magenta bougenvelia vines and 
scarlet creepers, the linnets and the omni- 
present sparrows sing even when it rains. 
We have had a month of wet weather, with 
heavy thunderstorms, which the oldest in- 
habitant declares unprecedented. However, 
the raindrops glisten on the mango leaves, 
and the native women gallop through the 
streets, always astride, whether the rain is a 
spray ora deluge. Ask a passer by for some 
street, and he may answer, “Go through 
two showers and turn to the left.” A 
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mighty cloudburst may send the Chinese 
mothers and their brightly clad children 
under the overhanging eaves of their pic- 
turesque houses for a moment, but let the 
sun peer out and the whole tribe paddles in 
the puddles. 

One is not concerned much with the 
weather, for other matters press more ur- 
gently. Just now people are asking, What 
are those 150 men here from Vancouver for, 
without ostensible purpose and kept by 
some one in boarding houses? There is not 
much concern, however, over such a little 
matter, for faith in the provisional govern- 
ment is firm and an alert marshal is on the 
watch. There has been a fearful strain 
on the Americans here, especially on the 
women, who saw their sons and husbands 
go down town in the morning, not knowing 
whether they would come back safe and 
sound at night or not. At present, how 
ever, there is a tranquil spirit abroad, and 
the calmest man I have met is President 
Dole himself, whose head is on the new 
postage stamps, and on his own shoulders 
still. 

It was strange to find, a month ago, that 
there was no apparent antagonism between 
neighbors of different political parties. In 
fact, this is a small community, dependent 
on each other for social and business life, 
meeting each other on the street, attending 
the same churches, and in many things hav- 
ing identical interests; so that, barring the 
newspapers and the close native adherents 
of the queen, who keeps herself in retire- 
ment, people discuss the situation together 
with hardly a war of words and without any 
weapons in their hands or concealed on their 
persons. We have had calls from persons 
differing in opinion but have had to ask, 
Are they royalists or annexationists? for 
all who are not the one are the other. 

But why discuss politics amid such sweet 
odors and when the horizon for the moment 
is untroubled by clouds? By and by the 
perils may again thicken; now, however, 
all breathe freely and are hopeful that the 
new form of permanent republicanism, 
under some sort of American protection, 
will meet the best good of native and Asiatic 
and of Americans, whether missionary or 
planter. 

Could my readers see this town of modest 
dwellings, with abundant comfort, genial 
hospitality, Christian family life and all 
that is best in a refined civilization, they 
would say that the problem of the future 
for Hawaii will be solved when the people 
of the United States find out the secret of 
happiness and emigrate en masse to these 
ever green isles to settle on small holdings, 
which the government will offer to bona fide 
settlers, and to which the present occu- 
pants, native and foreign, will be glad to 
welcome all who like this sort of a God- 
fearing community; for God-fearing it is, 
so far as the American residents, with few 
exceptions, are concerned, and, though the 
term ‘‘missionary’’ is used by some as a 
reproach, there is no leaven in the dark 
places of the earth like this same missionary 
spirit so prevalent in Honolulu, It domi- 
nates trade, makes social life delightful, 
fills the churches, conciliates the natives, 
prevents collision between Asiatics and is 
doing its best to extend the gospel to the 
other islands of the sea. 

I cannot serve better the cause of good 
government here, or do more to create a 
sentiment in the United States in favor of 
the existing régime, than by simply saying 
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what I know to be true of the men and 
their supporters who hold the reins of 
power at the present time. They are of the 
best old New England stock or are grafted 
intoit. The Central Union Church, to which 
Iam ministering for a few months, is nom- 
inally and practically Congregational, but 
there are Methodists, Baptists and other 
affiliated denominations in it, all working 
in harmony. Several of the members of the 
provisional government are connected with 
it, and even political opponents can say 
nothing against the private character or offi- 
cial integrity of these men. There is no 
complaint of the executive or judiciary. 
The people are waiting for the next move in 
the direction of a permanent government, 
with some necessary guaranty of its sta- 
bility from an outside power. Shall it be 
England or America? 

The various races make the problem a 
complex one, and fears of diverse views 
among the annexationists are expressed by 
some. I do not profess in a-single month to 
understand the whole situation, yet I do 
know that unless on the ground it is almost 
impossible to gain a fair knowledge of what 
this crisis stands for to this whole people. 
The inhabitants of the islands have only 
two words to express direction—makai, 
toward the sea, and mauka, toward the 
mountains. So I can only say that the new 
nation will go either toward the depths of 
degradation once more or to the hights of 
an enlightened civic life. 


ao 


THE BASEBALL SEASON. 
BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


I believe it has become a settled practice 
for the baseball season to open annually 
upon Fast Day. While there are variations 
as to that date in the several New England 
States the Massachusetts custom has set- 
tled upon the first Thursday in April. The 
ground then seems to be sufficiently dry for 
ball practice, or at least approximately so. 
I fear that the recent action of the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature in abolishing Fast 
Day may throw the ball men into grave 
perplexities. Unsettling established cus- 
toms always leads to temporary confusion. 
April 19, now made a legal holiday, may de- 
prive the leagues of some weeks of active 
exercise. Perhaps this was not sufficiently 
thought of even when the governor affixed 
his signature. 

There are also other considerations which 
must have been ignored. Is it not true that 
the bicycle clubs have extensive meets upon 
that day? Indeed, do they not sometimes 
call them tournaments, on account of their 
great likeness to those of the knights of 
feudal times, who fought mounted upon 
gallant steeds and who were clad in chain 
armor and with spears in rest? Perhaps 
April 19 may suffice, commemorating the 
revolutionary combats of Lexington and 
Concord and the fiery passage through 
Baltimore in 1861. 

It is not to be forgotten, also, that in 
country towns the householder takes Fast 
Day as the suitable date upon which to re- 
move double windows and as the day in 
which he has leisure to do the work. Fortu- 
nately, in New Hampshire, where I saw this 
done in many cases, the governor will still 
publicly announce, by and with the advice 
of the council, the appropriate day for this 
service, although under the more dignified 
epithet of Fast Day. But this will hardly 
relieve the trouble of those who, in Massa- 
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chusetts, have been accustomed regularly to 
go down to their shut-up houses by the sea- 
side and spend an hour or two there in see- 
ing what repairs may be needed. Indeed, 
some persons, I am informed, have taken 
the day as a kind of market day upon which 
to hire such cottages, when they were not 
fortunate enough to be owners. Perhaps, 
after all, a delay of two weeks may be provi- 
dential in lessening the danger of taking 
cold. We should always look upon the 
bright side. 

It is possible that some persons feel dis- 
turbed because an ancient formula, which 
had become a mere pretense, is dropped 
from official action. ‘ Fasting, humiliation 
and prayer”’ has been the conventional term 
proper in proclamations. The governors 
usually exhort the people to assemble in 
their respective places of public worship 
for appropriate religious exercises. 

But for many years the people have not 
assembled in the manner designated. Few 
churches have paid any respect whatever 
to this exhortation. Their doors have been 
closed. What houses have been opened 
have usually had an attendance so slight 
as to prove that Christian people felt no 
interest in a day whose sole authority was 
in the routine call of the secular power. 
Attempts to get congregations by uniting 
half a dozen churches have only exposed 
the uselessness of an effort to preserve some- 
thing for which there was no natural fitness. 
It is no lack of religious faith or fervor 
which makes men unable to see any con- 
nection between the first Thursday in April 
and fasting, humiliation and prayer. There 
is no lack of humiliation among Christians, 
who find in the anniversary of our Lord’s 
suffering a natural occasion for spiritual 
contrition. They see the fitness of such an 
observance, and they need no governor’s 
proclamation to call them to prayer. 

Fast Day abolished itself long ago. Not 
a real Fast Day has now been dropped, but 
only a pretense. When the first of such 
days was appointed by the civil authority 
here—it was in 1623—the Plymouth people 
were in sore straits. Their provisions were 
well-nigh exhausted, expected vessels had 
not arrived, and the terrible drought threat- 
ened the destruction of their crops. There 
was special occasion and great need which 
made them set apart a day for fasting and 
prayer. It was no perfunctory first Thurs- 
day in April. The recent act is significant 
in the language of its first section: ‘‘ Fast 
Day, so called, is hereby abolished.’’ ‘So 
called’’ is skillfully accurate, with perhaps 
a gentle touch of sarcasm. It was not Fast 
Day. 

For how many persons fasted upon that 
day? Did a single one of the legislators 
who voted against its abolishment fast upon 
that day? How extensive would be the 
census, in our own denomination, of min- 
isters and private members who fasted upon 
that day? A record of genuine observance 
of a church fast in New Hampshire by a 
minister 150 years ago tells us that he 
‘‘appointed and conscientiously sanctified a 
church fast from evening to evening and 
abstained three meals from eating, drinking 
and smoaking anything.’”? That was real. 
Without actual fasting a day of such nominal 
observance certainly is not well named. 

The real substance of the late legislation 
consists only in the fact that a fast day 
ceases to bea legal holiday. Fast days are 
not prohibited. The governor does not ap- 
point them any more, and thus does not 
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interfere with the province of our churches 
or with the liberties of the people in re- 
ligious affairs. Any inoividual has a per- 
fect right to set apart for himself a day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer. Any fam- 
ily can determine upon such a day and ob- 
serve it. Any church may set apart such a 
day, as many churches do, on other dates 
than one in April, and agree to make it the 
occasion of gathering together in humble 
prayer. Our State association of churches 
can decide upon some suitable day, if it 
chooses to do so, and urge every church to 
hold appropriate services. No legislation 
has interfered in the slightest degree with 
this right, and such a request would come 
with much better grace from an associated 
body of churches to its own members than 
from a civil magistrate. An observance by 
all our churches ‘of a day thus set apart 
would carry great weight and make a strong 
impression upon the community. It would 
be better even then to omit the word ‘ fast- 
ing.” 

The thought may be suggested that 
Thanksgiving Day is equally open to objec- 
tion. But this is not so, for that day hasa 
natural location as following the ingathering 
of the harvests, for which Fast Day cannot 
plead any claim to April or to any other fixed 
time. It has been said that the disuse into 
which the day has fallen as concerns a re- 
ligious purpose is no reason for its discon- 
tinuance. The Sabbath ought not to be 
abolished because people break the Sab- 
bath. This latter is true, but it is because 
the Sabbath is established by divine au- 
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no higher authority than that which comes 
from the office of governor, and the State 
has no power to compel any religious ob- 
servances. It is no man’s duty to observe 
religiously a governor’s Fast Day. To doso 
or not to do so is purely a matter for his 
own preference. 

No, religion loses nothing by this legisla- 
tion. It is simply freed from a useless 
formalism, a transparent pretense. The 
day had not even the sanction of the prac- 
tice of our Puritan predecessors. Their day 
was when some special event seemed to 
them to call for it. The regular Fast Day, 
which has been sentimentally supposed to 
be our inheritance from the Puritans, is in 
reality a direct violation of their principles 
and habits. They appointed such days upon 
special occasions, such as earthquakes, pes- 
tilences or Indian wars. 

When Abraham Lincoln, in accordance 
with the desire of Congress, and with his 
own earnest and humble indorsement, ap- 
pointed the last Thursday in September, 
1861, as a suitable day for ‘‘ humiliation, 
prayer and fasting ’’ by the whole people, he 
followed precisely the principles of the Puri- 
tans, and in the terrible exigencies of that 
period the appointment was recognized as 
eminently appropriate. I suppose that it 
was suitably observed at home as I know it 
was by soldiers in the field. 

Let me suggest that this change of law 
relieves conscientious people from a conflict 
with the rule laid down by our Lord. He 
declared that His people should not appear 
unto men to fast. But if we obeyed the 
governor’s proclamation for fasting then 
the fasting was necessarily ostentatious and 
violated the injunction of our Master. Chris- 
tians who believe it wise to fast may now 
conform to what they feel to be a privilege 
in the spirit required by the Lord and in a 
manner sacredly between Him and them. 
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A few days ago the ‘stars and stripes”’ 
hung at half-mast over the parochial school 
building in our city. A call of inquiry at 
the Catholic parsonage resulted in this 
answer: ‘‘ This is the least we can do for so 
good aman as the late Hon. Rufus S. Frost.” 
Such a testimony indicates the acquirement 
of Christlike charity. Mr. Frost always 
found something of Christ in all our re- 
ligious bodies, At one time our conver- 
sation bore upon the attitude of the Protes- 
tants toward the Catholics, and he said, 
‘We must not be intolerant, for that is not 
right.” Our age needs, such breadth of 
Christian character. Our most honored 
citizen left by his life a practical definition 
of the meaning of “ all ye are brethren.” 

Gentile and Jew do not seem to fall 
love with each other. I made this re- 
mark to the subject of this sketch, and 
hinted at the great number of Jews who 
were coming to our city. This was his 
response: ‘‘I welcome the Jew; some 
of them are among our best citizens. 
If we are Christ’s, we will greet them 
in Christ’s name.” Do you wonder 
that I apply this verse to such a char- 
acter? ‘*Glory and honor and peace 
to every man that worketh good; to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 

Mr. Frost always was true to our 
Lord. He could not speak of our Say- 
iour without emotion. I realized more 
fully the nearness of Christ after hear- 
ing the *‘ sacred name”’ thus mentioned. 
Am I committing the error of eulogiz- 
ing, which by Mr. Frost’s request must 
be omitted, when this life is used to il- 
lustrate the real potency of charity? 

A second characteristic was that of 
Christian courtesy. The first time I 
ever saw Mr. Frost was the day when 
my own loved father was called to 
eternity. He met me so kindly, and 
spoke so lovingly, that I could not help 
loving him. From that moment to his 
death this friendship deepened, and I 
was able to speak more effectively to 
my people Sunday nights after calling 
at his pleasant home and receiving in- 
spiration from conference with him and 
his good wife. In all this acquaintance 
I was impressed with his true courtesy. 
The world is full of people of nominal cul- 
ture and acquired refinement who are blunt, 
thoughtless and formal. To be a true gen- 
tleman is difficult, and such characters are 
rare. Mr. Frost always was thoughtful of 
others. One of his last requests made be- 
fore leaving the bank to take the train for 
New York was to call for the janitor in 
order to take him by the hand and give 
him a personal good-by. No wonder that 
now this man finds solace in his grief by 
remembering that ‘“‘ Mr. Frost called for me 
before leaving.’’ 

At the burial service the old First Church 
could not hold the people who wanted by 
their presence to pay respect to his memory. 
The streets of our city were lined with our 
citizens, who gathered, not from curiosity, 
but from a true and genuine sense of a per- 
sonal loss. Mr. Frost always noticed these 
people, the humblest as well as the richest; 
he had a pleasant word for everybody. I 
never knew him to speak in censure of any 
human being. 
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A Pastor's Tribute to Rufus S. Frost. 


By Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Chelsea. 


Mr. Frost one afternoon took some twenty 
children to ride, gathering them literally 
from the street corners in companies of 
seven. Never have [ seen in the face of this 
good man such an expression, of satisfaction 
as was manifest at that time — Christian 
courtesy developing along the line of Christ- 
like activity. No one could enter his beau- 
tiful home without feeling inspired to a 
truer Christian hospitality. You were placed 
at your ease immediately, and you left with 
an ambition to become a refined Christian 
man or woman. I never knew a man so 
thoughtful of others, Mr. Frost’s life in- 
spired us all with a desire to acquire nat- 
ural delicacy of demeanor and kindly regard 
for all. No wonder that our church tried 
to develop truer courtesy, a finer sense of 
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Christian generosity and a deeper spiritu- 
ality because he was with us. Modesty, 
helpfulness and hopefulness are elements 
of character worthy of notice. 

Whatever Mr. Frost gave in his benevo- 
lent and philanthropic work was given with 
Biblical accuracy. His left hand never 
knew what his right hand did. I tried to 
thank him for his Christian generosity, and 
received this reply, ‘‘Please say nothing 
about it, for I love to do it.’ Ostentation 
was extremely disagreeable to him. My 
lips are sealed, otherwise pages could be 
written of deeds done by him, such as a 
generous gift, a timely loan, a cordial word, 
a friendly call, helpful advice and hopeful 
counsel, 

Hopefulness was a part of Mr. Frost’s 
character. A gross error was published by 
the press that Mr. Frost while in Mexico 
said, ‘‘Now take me home to die.’’ Such 
an expression was inconsistent with his 
nature. He was blessed with a hopeful 
temperament and expected to reach Chelsea 
in safety, and was making plans for the 






future, full of hopefulness in his ambition 
to make everybody happy. 

I met Mr. Frost twice when he was in 
heavy affliction. Once he called at the par- 
sonage under the cloud of a loved son sud- 
denly stricken down with a fatal disease. 
Tears were in his eyes, the hand trembled a 
little in my grasp, and then with a smile he 
said, ‘*The Lord doeth all things well.’’ 

At the time he laid away his firstborn son 
the same hopefulness was apparent. His 
was no emotional outburst. Returning 
with him from the cemetery, he remarked, 
very gently and calmly, ‘‘I cannot realize 
that my firstborn is there,” and then, with 
a spiritual look of triumph in his face, 
turned our thoughts in a hopeful and help- 
ful direction. This man seemed to me at 
that time the embodiment in its hu- 
manity of ‘‘ perfection through suffer- 
ing’’—an object lesson of how to bear 
grief as a soldier of Jesus Christ, a 
commentary on needed funeral reform, 
showing us that sorrow can be delicately 
manifested and victoriously conquered. 

We find in this life loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. A few months ago Mr. Frost 
entered our Y. M. C. A. rooms, The 
cheers of welcome made a word neces- 
sary. In telling me of this incident, he 
said: ‘I could not refuse, for I love 
young men. Placing my grandson ina 
chair by me, I then stated that if I had 
succeeded in life I owed it all to Jesus 
Christ, and urged them to be loyal to 
my Saviour.”’ 

These sentences speak for themselves, 
coming as they do from one of the most 
successful and honored business men 
in the commonwealth. I enjoyed hear- 
ing Mr. Frost talk about the patients in 
the hospital, for he did it so modestly, 
always saying, ‘‘ I want the hospital to 
be open to all, without distinction as 
to race, creed, belief, or color, for Jesus 
Christ died for all men.’’ The Rufus 
S. Frost Hospital stands as a memorial 
to this good man’s loyalty to our Lord. 
Mr. Frost was an intensely spiritual 
man. Whenever the conversation turned 
upon any of the current discussions in 
church or state, he always remarked, 
‘** All we need is loyalty to Jesus Christ.’’ 
This phrase was full of meaning. He 
illustrated it in his deeds, he defined it in 
his life, he embellished it by his words, 
and, to me, he spiritualized it through his 
prayers. I owe to him a debt of gratitude 
for lessons learned from his lips that por- 
trayed the Christ to me as I never realized 
Him before. Words cannot express my in- 
debtedness for the great assistance he ren- 
dered in honoring me by his friendship. 
Now I begin to see, because I knew and loved 
him, the meaning of loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

Our world is a better one because Mr. 
Frost lived in it so long and loved it so 
well, Inspiration and determination to fol- 
low such a life is ever before us. We must 
remember the source from whence came 
this remarkable career. ‘‘I owe it all to 
Jesus Christ.’’ We miss one who was truly 
great in his goodness and good in his great- 
ness, but some way we feel that he stiil lives. 


All the air of earth is sweeter 
For his being’s full release, 

And thine own life is completer 
For his conquest and his peace. 
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The Home 
OUR TOOLS. 


BY FRANCES ROMEYN. 








“ Labor is life.” 

“Not now ‘arms and the man’; how much less 
‘shirt-frills and the man’; no, 1t is now ‘ tools an 
the man.’ ”—Carlyle. 


A reaching forth of soul, 
Thro’ hand and heart and brain; 
A striving for the goal, 
A high ideal to gain, 
Is life. 
Not clash of arms, nor round 
Of pleasure, only work 
With hand or brain is found 
To yield true manhood. Shirk 
Not life. 


These tools are doomed to shrink, 
Or rust, by long disuse— 
With such frail tools to think 
To tamper is abuse 
Of life. 


Endeavor now to rouse 
Thyself to do great deeds; 
To use thy tools to house 
Thy soul to meet the needs 
Of life. 


These tools, if used for Christ, 
A glorious future hold ; 
f not, a joy is missed, 
A happiness untold, 
In life. 


BAOK TO LIFE AGAIN. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


There is no time that requires more pa- 
tience, more reaching toward the heaven- 
flowing fountains of help, than when one is 
getting well from an illness. The illness 
itself has been bad enough—with all its 
pains and terrors, its nights when it seemed 
as if morning would never dawn, its days 
when the shadow of the coming night hung 
over all the early afternoon like a pall. But 
the recovery—with its perpetual drawbacks, 
its lingering delays, its slow movement, its 
apprehension of relapse, its sense of all there 
is to do and of how little strength there is 
with which to do it—the recovery, with all 
this hanging upon its skirts, is almost as 
bad to bear as the original illness. The 
dragging experience of weight and impossi- 
bility makes us constantly fear that some- 
thing worse is about to happen, that the 
illness has left results as bad as or worse 
than itself, and when nurse and physician 
declare the contrary then we feel that peo- 
ple must doubt the value of our assertions, 
must believe us stronger and better than we 
are, must think we ought to make more 
exertion and be stirring about our business, 
that we are very little more than a death’s 
head at the feast, and that even those who 
love us best cannot help being tired beyond 
endurance by our complaints. 

And then, too, as soon as the direct 
anguish is over, we begin to carry the load 
of the household again; we have no doubt 
that the bills are running up beyond all 
decency, conscious that with nurse and 
druggist and doctor there is enough to pay 
for any way; and we wonder if the husband 
has what he likes for breakfast, and if the 
table linen is all frayed out, and if the par- 
lor looks as though witches had been there 
over night, and what new waste the cook is 
making now, and who sees to Willy’s luuch- 
eon, and if the rest of the children are run- 
ning wild; and whatever there is to con- 
jecture trouble about, in short, we spare no 
effort to find it, till our heart aches and our 
nerves are tired, and we are in a fair way 
for a new illness. 
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There is only one thing to do in conva- 
lescence and that is, first, to feel that we lie, 
as a child lies in its mother’s arms, in the 
arms of a love and care that knows and sees 
far beyond our narrow power, and then to 
abandon ourselves entirely to the force of 
circumstances, to remember that every in- 
stant of worry retards our recovery by many 
times as long, to take it for granted that 
every one is doing the best, that every one 
wishes to know of our progress, is con- 
cerned with our ill feelings, is glad with 
our brightening prospects; that even if cer- 
tain of the stitches are dropped they can 
easily be picked up again; that if the affairs 
of the family have not gone quite as they 
should in our absence, it makes our value 
just so much more conspicuous to the eyes 
and hearts of those that have perceived it; 
that no one can possibly have suffered very 


much; and that, instead of fretting and com- 


plaining, we should be making an effort for 
cheerfulness and giving thanks to the gra- 
cious powers that have spared us when the 
great darkness yawned, and have helped 
us climb the steep side back to life and 
light. 

Surely the knowledge should act like a 
tonic that we have so nearly approached 
‘the gates beyond the darkness, whose half- 

‘opened portals have revealed to us in the 
long watches of the night mighty things of 
life and death. Perhaps the infinite forces 
have not been nearer to us than in our healthy 
hours, but we, ourselves, have been more 
conscious of that which rude health veils 
from us, we have been where the winds of 
the unknown have blown over us, and we 
ought to bear about with us something of 
the vast, vagtte memories which the daughter 
of the ruler.of the synagogue must have felt 
going with her through all her life. 





THE POLYGLOT PETITION. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Next autumn a commission of white rib- 
bon wemen will start around the world with 
a mammoth petition, already signed or in- 
dorsed in fifty languages by three millions 
of people, to present it to representatives of 
all the leading governments. A steamship 
will be chartered, for the document is too 
large to be conveyed in any other way, and 
will sail from London about the middle of 
November. The petition will be presented 
to the government at Washington and in 
Great Britain before this voyage is under- 
taken. The next countries to be visited 
are Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, Australia and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The trip will occupy nine months, 
and on its completion the commission will 
hold a temperance convention in San Fran- 
cisco about June, 1895. 

The cost of a ticket, including all expenses 
and a stay of six weeks in India, will be about 
$1,700, and rare facilities are secured for see- 
ing distinguished persons in the various coun- 
tries visited. Lady Henry Somerset will have 
introductions from governmental and other 
leaders in her own country and the Ameri- 
can representatives will have the same from 
our great nation, so that this is a unique 
opportunity for those who may wish to 
‘see the world.’’ All arrangements for the 
expedition have been placed in the hands of 
Dr. Henry Lunn, editor of the Review of the 
Churches, and any who desire further in- 
formation should address Lim at Endsleigh 
Gardens, London. If more than one hun- 
dred persons should wish to go, the World’s 
W. C. T. U. will be allowed $100 on each 
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extra ticket, the money to be used in its 


work, 
eg 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


II. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 


The first thing a person naturally does 
upon entering the world is to fall jasleep. 
Obstetricians whose ideas are up to date 
now agree that it is wrong to bathe a baby 
in the first hour of life; he requires rest, 
bathing and*feeding come afterward. If a 
baby is carefully managed during the early 
stages of his existence until the habit of 
sound and regular sleep is well established, 
there will be little trouble for him or with 
him after that. 

It is a fortunate thing when a child is 
born in the morning, for then the hour at 
which he will give most trouble comes at 
the time people are ready to bestow due 
attention upon him; for it is almost certain 
that, as the clock hands move around to 
that same hour upon the second day or 
night, baby will waken and cry. Should he 
be born at two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, pains should be taken to steer him past 
this uneasy period until he sleeps through 
it. Babies may be trained to perpetual rest- 
lessness by being taken up and fed at irreg- 
ular or too frequent intervals during the 
night. Even from the beginning, it is enough 
that an infant have food twice between 
sundown and dawn, and at six months of 
age a healthy child should sleep the night 
through, from say ten o’clock till daybreak. 

By this time the habit of sound sleep 
ought to be well established in his life. 
Careful mothers will insure the right con- 
ditions in the bedroom, among the chief of 
which are the exclusion of light and the 
admission of fresh air. A moderately hard 
bed is better than one that is very soft. 
The covering should be light and warm, 
but not quite so plentiful as a grown per- 
son likes, for babies are readily overheated. 
Quiet is alsu essential. I have known moth- 
ers who boasted that noise never made any 
difference to their children, that they had 
used them to it. But although it may not 
appear to make any difference the dreams 
of a sleeper are disturbed and his rest less 
refreshing when he is surrounded by excit- 
ing influences. It is far better, too, for him 
to be alone in the room than to be sur- 
rounded by lively, talkative persons, as 
their magnetism will surely affect him and 
in time exert a baneful influence upon his 
nervous system. It may not be possible, 
in a large family, for every child to have 
his own bed, but in case two sleep together 
great care must be exercised in the pairing 
of bedfellows. A nervous, delicate child 
will either suffer a depletion of his vital 
force from contact with a person of stronger 
physique, or will absorb from that other 
more life force than can be spared. A 
sleeping person is a sort of parasite, bent 
upon appropriating to himself all the vital- 
ity that can be secured. Some children 
seem instinctively to desire company, and 
it is hard to deny a tiny pleader, who wakes 
at night and cries, ‘‘Take me into your 
bed!’? But I have seen the consequences 
of weakness in such a case, the petted 
little one becoming a very tyrant as his 
years increased, and I ‘‘ preach in song”’ 
what I ‘‘have learned in suffering’? when 
I advise that migratory habits should not 
be encouraged. 

The troublesome feature about sleep is 
that it is the most easily disordered func- 
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tion of our being. A single break in regu- 
larity seems at once to establish a new habit 
that triumphs over the old one. If a sud- 
den shock rouses one at two o’clock in the 
morning, the next morning and probably 
for several successive mornings he will have 
the annoyance of finding himself wide awake 
at the same hour without any seeming cause. 
Let him rise a couple of hours earlier one 
time, or spend half the night in mental ac- 
tivity, aud nature exacts a repetition that 
will soon become wearisomely monotonous. 
No trouble is too great to conquer this tend- 
ency. By persistent effort the old habit of 
sound sleeping can be re-established, but it 
will have to come about gradually. Some 
night the victim will have the happiness of 
passing the appointed hour, and the next 
he will oversleep it by a longer interval, 
until nature has had her revenge and allows 
the old routine to be resumed. 

Frequently the pains one takes to put 
himself to sleep have the contrary effect of 
making his mind more alert. Most me- 
chanical schemes, such as counting, think- 
ing of running water, etc., are useless. The 
sure resource is forgetfulness, and this cau 
only come through compelling nature to 
concentrate all her energy on some one of 
the bodily functions, so that she must leave 
the brain to repose. The stomach is com- 
monly made the sufferer, but to exact in- 
creased duty of the lungs is a better way. 
To take long, deep breaths is to simulate 
sleep, and the acting becomes presently a 
reality. Few people know how to breathe 
deeply and correctly, but it isa knowledge 
that every one can and ought to acquire. 

See Tenses 


GRANDMOTHER MUIR’S GOLD BEADS. 


BY ANNA DEMING GRAY. 


Grandmother sat in her stiff, high-backed 
chair in front of the bureau; the top drawer 
was open and she was putting the contents 
to rights. The morning sunshine streamed 
into the room, and the light was reflected 
on the polished floor with the strips of rag 
carpeting, and upon the mahogany bureau 
with its glass knobs and oval mirror. 

Grandmother folded each bit of lace and 
ribbon with careful precision; then she took 
out a small, sandalwood box fragrant with a 
sweet, spicy odor. Dorothy and Martha Ellen, 
on either side her chair, bent forward eagerly. 

‘‘Stand back, Dorothy, stand back, Mar- 
thy Ellen, and keep your hands behind you. 
Iam going to show you your great grand- 
mother’s gold beads.” 

The children fastened their eyes on the 
box in speechless expectancy as their grand- 
mother lifted the lid and revealed the neck- 
lace—fifteen gold beads, those at either end 
no larger than peas, but they gradually in- 
creased in size until the one in the middle 
of the chain was as large as a hazelnut. 
They lay shimmering in the sunlight on a 
bed of soft, pink cotton. The children 
gazed in rapt delight as grandmother told 
how their great-grandmother, Martha Ellen 
Muir, had bought the beads with her own 
money, one at a time, and how she finally 
wore the completed chain for the first time 
at George Washington’s wedding. 

‘She has on the beads and the dress she 
wore that night in the big picture in the 
hall, That and the one of your great-grand- 
father were both done by the same artist, 
who afterwards painted General Washing- 
ton. His name was John Trumbull.’’ 

When the box was closed and put back in 
the drawer again, Dorothy and Martha went 
out into the wide hall and stood hand in 
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hand, first in front of one of the pictures and 
then of the other. Before they had seemed 
merely pictures, now for the first time the 
children felt that they had been really peo- 
ple, perhaps even children once, only a long, 
long time ago. 

Great-grandmother— her powdered hair 
piled high on her head, her pink brocade 
gown opening in front over a white silk 
quilted petticoat, her quaint high-heeled 
slippers with their burnished buckles, her 
silk mittens reaching quite to the elbows, 
and about her white neck the line of shin- 
ing beads; grandfather—his powdered queue 
tied with a narrow black ribbon, his ruffled 
sbirt and coat of red velvet, his yellow knee 
breeches, and his long white silk stockings 
and low shoes. 

But the birds were singing in the elm 
trees and the old sweetbrier was full of 
roses, yellow butterflies flitted about in the 
sunshine and a big velvet bumblebee buzzed 
noisily around a patch of pink clover by the 
gate. The children went out in the yard to 
play, and for an hour the gold beads and 
the portraits were forgotten, But as they 
passed through the hall at dinner-time, Mar- 
tha Ellen’s eyes rested once more on the 
slender line of gold in the picture, 

‘They are just beautiful,’ she thought. 
““T wish I could wear them a tiny little 
while, but it’s no use to ask. I know grand- 
mother would not let me.”’ 

All the afternoon her mind kept reverting 
to the beads. The next day it was even 
worse, and at night she dreamed that she 
was Dorothy’s grandmother. She wore the 
flowered silk and the high-heeled slippers, 
and, greatest joy of all, the gold beads were 
about her neck. This made her so happy 
that she awoke. 

Her sister was already dressing, and Mar- 
tha Ellen sprang up joyfully, for she re- 
membered that this was Friday, and a day 
that she and Dorothy had talked about for 
a month. In the big kitchen, off from the 
house, there would be baking all day. Mamy 
Juley would be frying chicken, boiling ham 
and making cakes and pies. 

The coming Sabbath would be Middle 
Year Day, and, according to the custom, the 
communion service would be observed in 
the little red brick church, three miles down 
the turnpike. Here Saturday morning there 
would be congregated the farmers and their 
families for miles about, bringing with them 
well-filled baskets. Sabbath morning they 
assembled again, and again brought their 
dinners. Twice a year these revival seasons 
were held, and for weeks before all the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood looked forward to 
Middle Year Day. 

Saturday morning found both the girls 
dressed and ready a full half-hour before 
time to start. Very sweet they looked, too, 
in their simple gowns of blue-checked ging- 
ham, their wide leghorn hats with blue 
streamers and their yellow shoes, But when 
the rockaway stood at the door and grand- 
father and grandmother were seated on the 
back seat, while on the low seat in front sat 
Dorothy, facing them, and when the big 
dinner basket was stowed away under the 
seat, Martha Ellen was nowhere to be seen. 

** Joe, Joe,’’ called grandmother, ‘trun 
back and see where Marthy is; she was here 
a second ago.” 

But here Martha Ellen appeared, flushed 
and hurried, and, murmuring something 
about ‘forgetting her handkerchief,’ she 
climbed hastily into her place and the rock- 
away rumbled away down the lane. 
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It was a beautiful morning. The air was 
sweet with the smell of wild locust blos- 


soms, Along the roadside the trumpet 
vines ran riot over the rail fences, their 
brilliant crimson flowers turning it into a 
thing of beauty. 

Just before they reached the church door 
grandmother said: ‘*Now, Dorothy, don’t 
you whisper after preaching begins, and hold 
up your shoulders; and, Marthy Ellen, if 
you giggle like you did last Half Year Day 
I shall make you sit by me tomorrow.”’ 

“Yes ’um,’’ said both the little girls in a 
breath. 

‘Why Marthy Ellen Muir, do stop taking 
hold of your pocket through your dress that 
way; see how wrinkled it is,’’ 

Martha smoothed out the wrinkles has- 
tily, saying, ‘‘ Yes.’um, no ’um,”’ again, as 
she removed her hand from the pocket. 

The little red church stood high up ona 
hill, and a long, rocky road wound up to it 
from the turnpike. There were two doors, 
the men entering and taking their seats in 
the stiff, high-backed pews upon one side 
and the women upon the other. Between 
the doors stood the pulpit, and at one side 
of it was a small table, upon which stood a 
bucket of water and a crooked-handled 
gourd. Outside about the door was a sub- 
dued murmur of voices, as one team after 
another of every description was hitched to 
the fence, until there was room for no more. 
At just ten o’clock the last bell rang and 
the outsiders filed into church, the gray- 
haired minister mounted the high steps to 
the pulpit and the service began. ‘The ser- 
mon lasted two hours, undisturbed by the 
frequent tiptoeing of thirsty children down 
to the water bucket and back again. 

The children sat together behind the 
grown people. After they were settled 
Martha Ellen put her hand into her pocket 
and drew out her handkerchief, which was 
tied into a small ball. During the first 
prayer, when all other heads were rever- 
ently bowed, she clasped about her round 
neck her Great-grandmother Muir’s gold 
beads. When Dorothy next looked at her 
sister she had to put her hand over her 
mouth very quickly to stifle the “0!” 
which almost escaped her. 

When she could speak she leaned over 
and whispered: ‘‘ Marthy, how dared you? 
O my, Marthy Ellen, I am so scared; what 
if grandmother should look ’round?’’ 

‘*She won’t,’’ whispered back the small 
culprit. ‘‘ Don’t they look beautiful! See 
Mary Ann Dallas and Matilda James stare 
at me.” 

During the last prayer the beads were 
again returned to Martha Ellen’s pocket, 
and the children joined their grandmother 
at the church door. 

The Muirs had invited several other fam- 
ilies to join them at dinner, and so it hap- 
pened that the children were left much 
to themselves. After dinner came the most 
delightful part of the day to them. They 
played games, sang songs and told riddles, 
and the two hours passed all too quickly. 
Dorothy and Martha Ellen were both favor- 
ites, and Martha’s gold beads, which she 
had again clasped round her neck, received 
all the wonder and admiration that her 
heart could desire. But it would be untrue 


to say that she was altogether happy. 

When the bell rang the chain was once 
more returned to her pocket, and the flock 
of little children filed demurely into church. 
The afternoon sermon was from the text, 


‘¢ Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
a 
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good doctor had made the fact quite plain 
that although wrong doing and wrong liv- 
ing might seem for a time to be safely hid- 
den from sight time was sure to reveal it. 
By the time he had reached, ‘* And ninthly, 
my dear brethren,” he had seemed to Martha 
Ellen to direct his remarks straight at her. 
When service was finally over she had be 

come convinced that Dr. Sawyer, in some 
mysterious way, knew all about it. Asa 
tinal hymn he had chosen that old and well- 
known one commencing 

O weary are the paths of sin 

The guilty conscience wanders in, 


The sinner he has no relief, 
And all his joys they are but brief. 


When they were ready to start home she 
was not reassured at seeing the doctor 
advance to speak with them. Patting Mar- 
tha Ellen’s cheek he said, ‘‘ And did you 
receive the word, my dear? Did you take 
the lesson as intended for you, personally?”’ 
and she grew crimson up to her hair. The 
little pleasure she had enjoyed at possessing 
the beads was gone. She was quite misera- 
ble and only longed to be rid of them. 

It seemed to the child that they would 
never reach home, and when they did at 
last arrive Martha Ellen had no opportunity 
to return the beads to their box. When 
she and Dorothy went up to bed grand- 
mother followed with a steaming bowl of 
boneset tea. 

‘* Marthy Ellen,” she said, ‘“‘I want you to 
drink this. You act so nervey I am afraid 
you are going to be sick. I’ve noticed you 
ever since you came home and you jump 
every time you are spoken to, I hope and 
trust you aint a-going to have a fever, and 
your mother away, too! I wish she was 
here,’’ and Martha’s forlorn little heart 
echoed the wish as she drank the bitter 
draught to the last drop, but without look- 
ing at her sister. 

The next day she was no better and 
looked so nearly sick that grandmother said 
she must stay in bed and rest, taking the 
boneset at intervals. The following day 
she was allowed to get up and dress and she 
began to hope that at last the chain could 
be returned. But for some reason grand- 
mother remained in the room most of the 
time. 

Thus three long, dreadful days went by 
and Martha began to look thin. The third 
night grandmother was awakened by asound 
in the room. She listened breathlessly. 
There was a soft patter of little bare feet on 
the floor. The room was quite light, and 
she saw Martha Ellen, in her little white 
nightgown, advancing stealthily. Her eyes 
were wide open, but fixed and expression- 
less. Martha Ellen was walking in her sleep. 

She went straight to the old bureau, and, 
opening the drawer, took out the sandal- 
wood box and placed the beads carefully in 
the pink cotton. Then she stole softly out 
again. Her grandmother rose and as noise- 
lessly followed. But Martha only crept 
back upstairs and slipped into bed beside 
Dorothy. : 

When she awoke it was witha sense of 
rest and relief that she had not felt for 
days. ‘‘ Dorothy,” she said, as they dressed, 
‘*T made up my mind in the night. I am 
just going to take those beads right to 
grandmother and tell her. I haven’t ’joyed 
it but just a little mite, at first, and now I 
shan’t keep them another day.” 

‘*O, Marthy,” gasped Dorothy, “ how will 
you dare tell? You are just the bravest, 
unafraidest girl lever saw. Just like Joan 


of Arc.”’ 
> 
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Martha received the praise gratefully and 


it helped to fortify her for the ordeal, but it 


was with a quaking heart that she went to 
the closet and put her hand into the pocket 
of the blue gingham, Then she gave a cry, 
for the handkerchief was there but the gold 
beads were gone. She turned the pocket 
inside out, but it hung limp and empty. 

‘*O, Dorothy,’ she gasped, ‘‘ our great- 
grandmother’s gold beads have been stolen, 
they were here yesterday. A robber must 
have come and got them in thenight. What 
shall we do?” 

Here grandmother opened the door, and, 
not appearing to notice anything unusual 
in their looks, she said, cheerfully: ‘* Good 
morning, bright eyes. Are you all ready for 
breakfast?’’ and coming in she sat down in 
the low rocker. 

In a moment Martha Ellen—poor, misera- 
ble little Martha Ellen—was on her knees by 
the chair, her head buried in grandmother's 
lap—that big, motherly lap, where so many 
children before her had found comfort and 
forgiveness and help. She did not spare 
herself in the least, but told the whole story, 
ending with: ‘‘ And, grandmother, I don’t 
feel now as if I was going to be bad again 
as long as I live, only the robber has the 
gold beads and being sorry won’t help it,’’ 
and she sobbed afresh. 

‘“*My dear,’’ said grandmother, “you 
have been punished already for the sin of 
coveting by these unhappy days,’’ and then 
she told how the chain had been returned 
and, kissing them each, she said, ‘‘And now 
we will go down to breakfast and not speak 
of it again.” 

But Martha Ellen thought of it many, 
many times after, and even now that years 
have passed and the gold beads are her 
own she never wears them without the 
memory of those miserable days coming 
back to her, recalling grandmother’s words 
that morning, ‘‘ Deceit never pays, my dear, 
only it takes us so long to learn to knowit.”’ 





SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRBLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





A Bible acrostic of two words. 

The Srst letters cf the following: 

1. One of the names of God. 

2. The name of the place from which Christ 
rose. 

3. A woman’s name who loved Jesus. 

4. A joyous Sabbath. 

5. Another woman’s name whu loved Jesus. 

6. A place where Jesus went after His resur- 
rection. 

7. One of the names of Jesus. 

Or the acrostic may be put in this way: 

1. What our hearts should be, Ps. 51: 10. 

2. What our minds should be, Acts 5: 29. 

3. What Jesus has in store for those who 
love Him, John 14: 2. 

4. What Jesus offered us by His death, John 
3: 16. 

5. What every one should do, Isa. 55: 6. 

6. When this should be done, Prov. 8: 17; 
Ps. 68: 1. 

7. How this should be done, Jude 3; 1 Cor. 
12: 31. 

The answer is two words given in reply to 
questions asked about Jesus. 

They were first spoken by an angel; an- 
other time they were spoken by Jesus Him- 
self and then by one of the disciples. The 
words are also used by the Psalmist in refer- 
ence to the works of God. 

To teach the Golden Text: 

Teach any text by this plan by omitting the 
“ten pages” idea, which is here given for the 


* Copyrighted. 
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texts of Aprilland 8. ‘ We will all hold up 
our hands, palms together, thumbs toward us, 
so. These are our books closed up. We open 
them so (open hands with palms toward face). 
We will call each finger a page of the book. 
How many pages has each of our books? 
Count together. Now we will put the books 
away for amoment (hands down) while I write 
the Golden Text on the blackboard (or use 
Lesson Roll).”” Now read the text slowly sev- 
eral times, felling the children to look at the 
words as you point to them. ‘Then have them 
*read”’ it as you point to the words. If your 
children cannot read at all this pleases thei 
all the more. Have them count the words. 
‘* How many pages did we have in our books?”’ 
Let the children discover and announce, ‘‘ One 
word for every page.’’ “Now we will hold 
up our books, open them, look at them sharp,y 
and think how the text looked on the black- 
board when we read it, and we will try to see 
it and read it on our hand-books.” (Let the 
children do this singly to stimulate a health- 
ful rivalry, and then together). 

This plan can be used successfully for teach- 
ing older children the Twenty-third Psalm, 
the Commandments, etc. Of course these 
should be fully explained and illustrated, so 
far as possible, before they are committed ; 
devices to aid the memory then can be used 
helpfully. Write the Scripture passage on 
the board, omitting words which the children 
are to supply. Repeat, or have one child re- 
peat, part of the passage, then stop suddenly 
and expect the children to go right on. Let 
the children shut their eyes and then see and 
read the passage from the board, using their 
**mind’s eye.’”? Do not use such plans so often 
as to dull the interest in them. 

The Sunday school lessons of April 1 and 8: 

The twenty-eighth verse of Gen. 32 suggests 
a Bible reading on ‘‘ new names,” and reasons 
for them: Abram’s, Jacob’s, Saul’s, the disci- 
ples’ (Acts 11: 26) and our new names (Rom. 
8: 14-18). Other references are Mark 10: 20; 
Phil. 4: 3; Rev. 3: 5,12; and 22:4. This exer- 
cise may also include names of Jesus and their 
meanings. Children of ten and twelve cau 
carry out this name exercise with but little 
help if they have been taught the use of the 
concordance as they should be. A concord- 
ance good enough for any one can be bought 
for seventy-five cents of Thomas Whittaker, 
Bible House, New York. Prepare for the les- 
son of April 8 by reading with the children 
Gen. 33 and 35. Notice verses 23-27 of chap. 
35 and let the children commit the rhymes 
given below. Children like to learn them and 
it will add much to their interest in the Bible 
if they are familiar with these founders of the 
twelve tribes, to whom reference is so fre- 
quently made in the Old Testament. Call at- 
tention, also, to the qualities of these brothers, 
and as the quarter’s lessons advance notice 
how the characteristics of the different ones 
appear. And one is constantly coming across 
fulfillments, by the descendants of these 
twelve, of the statements made about them in 
Gen. 49 and Deut. 33. 


JACOB’S TWELVE SONS. 


Reuben, the eldest, and then Simeon, 

Issachcr, Judah, Levi, Zebulun, 

Naphtati, Gad, Dan and Asher make ten, 

Then J. seph the loved one and the lad Benjamin. 

Hiustrative helps: 

The Bible Time Ladder comes up freshly for“ 
the Sunday school lessons now. The“ Pillars 
of the Patriarchs”’ are designed for the adap- 
tation of the ladder to this part of the Bible, 
and illustrate strikingly how God carried out 
His promises to Abram and to Jacob (Gen. 22: 
17 and Gen. 32: 12) by the wonderful growth 
of the children of Israel. 

The best Old Testament story-beoks of 
which we know are From the Beginning and 
From Egypt to Canaan, by Mrs. E. Morton, 
$1 each, of Thomas Nelson, Bible House, New 
York. Do not read them instead of the Bible, 
but after a Bible chapter has been read give 
the corresponding chapters from these books, 
which afford such excellent help for the pres- 
ent Sunday school lessons. d 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 


q° HAT facsimile 
_ signature at the 
end of last 
,week’s 
Corner 
was a surprise to 
me when D. F. 
sent down the 
proof. Where did 
he getit? Did he 
cut it out of one 


ra of my letters? 
=" Must forgery be 


added to his other accomplishments? It 
makes me a little anxious, especially as a 
letter recently received from a Connecticut 
member speaks of an intention 


















.,.. toask “ D. F.” to put your picture in the 
Corner. I think he will do it. 

I think he will not! But the facsimile 
may serve a good purpose in showing that I 
am not two other Mr. Martins, with whom— 
unfortunately for them—I have at different 
times been confounded. 

WoRCESTER, Mass. 

Mr. Martin: A dear friend of ours in a letter 
just received inquires: ‘‘ Can you tell me with 
regard to Mr. Martin of the children’s depart- 
ment in the Congregationalist? Is his name 
George Martin, and did he formerly teach in 
the normal school in Bridgewater? If so, we 
are well acquainted both with him and his 
wife.” I shall be obliged to reply that I do 
not know his Christian name. 

Very respectfully, H. mM. w. 

The lady is right. Mr. George H. Martin 
was a well-known teacher at Bridgewater. 
He has since been agent of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, and is now super- 
visor of the Boston public schools. I have 
read his magazine articles and have on my 
shelf his valuable little book on the history 
of the English Language, Which would it- 
terest you who are in literature classes (W. 
Small, Boston. 30 cents), But I fear Mr. 
Martin, the educator, is not a near relative 
of mine, although my ancestors lived in the 
“Old Colony” not far from Bridgewater. 

A new correspondent in Minnesota, writ- 
ing of his classmates in the East (one of 
whom, another eminent educator living very 
near our Worcester querist, has a daughter 
in our membership), takes pains to say: 

I suspect you know more about Carlos Mar- 
tyn than I do! 

But I do not believe the Cornerers have 
any interest in the different sub-families of 
martins! Kitty Ciover gravely seated on the 
T-table above suggests another subject. We 
disposed of all the cats and dogs in our box 
last week, but perhaps some of you remem- 
ber what Hamlet said: 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day. 


The cats have mewed all this week. I 
made a call on a Corner family in a neigh- 
boring suburb one afternoon and was intro- 
duced to a basket full of kittens. The 
mother had the staid name of Jane Nixon; 
two of the kittens looked exactly alike and 
were called Which and Tother! Attention 
was called to the fact that one of them had 
six and the other seven claws on some of 
their feet, the mother having also an un- 
usual number. I wonder if you children 
can tell how many claws a cat naturally has 
—without going to wake up your own pussy 
and counting hers! The next day I was in 
the next town—a historic region, I am sure, 
for I read on a guideboard: Lexington, 5 M; 
Concord, 11 M—and heard about a valuable 
cat recently lost. Her name was Catalonia, 
from the steamer on which she emigrated. 
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When I returned to Boston I was asked 
to advertise the loss of a beloved cat from 
one of the editorial homes. I was given no 
description of the lost pet, only its name; 
if any Cornerers in the vicinity of Hunting- 
ton Avenue find a stray Congregationalist 
cat which answers to the name of Midway, 
they must report at once to this office— 
“Telephone No. 1736”! Finally, when I 
arrived at my own home I found a foreign 
postal card, addressed to our Corner cat: 

ES ET Ne SIS 
"Dear Kitty Clover :,,I think this will get to 
you alittle after your birthday. T wish yon 
many happy birthdays:'/ How’ dld are you? 
David;the gat, sends lots of: love to you and 


I. do too,,.I rode sixteen miles on a bicycle 
yesterday and am very tired today. 
sang ” Se Mary G. 


Many thanks, Mary! Your card came 
just.in time, for.I write this on K. C.’s 
seventh birthday (see Corner two weeks 
ago), and in honor of the day he has an 
extra bit of steak—our kitty cat is like Jack 
Sprat and eats no fat—and is decked out 
with a green ribbon! How happy some of 
our Cornerers would have been to have 
gone with you on that sixteen mile ride 
among the strange sights of Japan! Can 
you go faster than the jinrikishas? Do you 
have an American wheel? Victor? Colum- 
bia? or one manufactured in Japan? 

And now, while I am writing, the mail 
brings a photograph of a dog whose ac- 
quaintance I made in New Jersey last sum- 
mer, He is standing up in a chair, with 
his fore-paws over the back of the chair 
and his head between them, but with one 
eye peeping out for the signal to get down! 

One more dog story. A little Corner boy 
called on me the other day. He said his 
dog, whom he called Med-so, was waiting 
for him outside. He did not exactly know 
why he was called so (Medso), but thought 
it had something to do with ‘ half-tone.” 
But there was no half-tone about his bark! 
(Could it be “for short”? for Mezzotint ?) 

Now for geography—two little boys come 
in at this instant and tell me how to spell 
it. You remember the Horse Neck ques- 
tion in Corner of Jan. 25? A. W. B. of Mil- 
ton, Mass., writes that there is one in 
Quincy, but of course that is not General 
Putnam’s Horse Neck. 

Horst NrEck, GREENWICH, Cr. 


Dear Sir: Iam a Horse Necker, and I have 
always understood that the name originated 
thus: a citizen sold a mare and colt toa man 
in Long Island and they were carried over in 
a small boat. The next morning they were 
both found grazing on the Point. They had 
evidently swam across the Sound. Asto Gen- 
eral Put: there were stone steps, but the pre- 
vailiug opinion is that he took a more circui- 
tous route, known to him but not tothe enemy. 
He rode so rapidly that when his pursuers 
reached the brow of the hill and saw hiin be- 
low them they thought he must have ridden 
down its precipitous sides. MEAD. 


GREENWICH, Cr. 

Mr. Martin: I live in Greenwich, and so of 
course know all about Horse Neck. The 
whole village used to be called Horse Neck, 
and some old people callit so now. The point 
you spoke of, running out into the Sound, is 
now called Field Point. There are nc steps on 
Put’s Hill now, but my grandpa remembers 
two or three, but most them were taken 
away when the old church was torn down in 
1821. [Your grandpa is good authority—isn’t 
he almost eighty-six years old?—Mr. M.] I 
am writing this on a table which was in the 
house General Putnam used as bis headquar- 
ters while in Greenwich. It is now called the 
Putnam Cottage, iooks just the same as it did 
100 years ago and rents every summer for a 
large sum. I send you a description of the 
‘Greenwich souvenir spoon.” 

Yours sincerely, CARLETON H. 


The spoon has a picture of ‘Old Put’s 
ride.” [No more of your geography this 


week !—D, F.] Wy Se 
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Bread and 
cake raised with 


Gywands 


keep their freshness 
and flavor. 


**Pure"’ and ‘‘ Sure.” 

















on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
happy childhood, upon the only 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk 
—MELLIN’s Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


) Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest infant happy, 
robust and vigorous. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address, upon 


] DOLIBER-GOODALE COBoston, Mass. | 

















There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if‘ NONE-SUCH’? CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. There’s 
no more need of preparing 
mince meat 


grinding 







your own 
flour. Try a 
packag of None- 
Such, You will miss 


nothing but alot . of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 








MERRELL-SOULE CO.. Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Th The committee appointed by 
e the National Council to pre- 

pare a-new Form of Admis- 
NEW sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


rinted in convenient form 

Form of as - 8 pp. a ge | 
the Congregationalist t 

Admission | series. ee : 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
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LEssON FOR APRIL 8. Gen. 37: 1-11. 
DISCORD IN JACOB'S FAMILY. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 








This and the following four lessons are con- 
cerned with the life of Joseph, and it is best 
to begin with a glance at his entire history. 
An excellent and picturesque summary of his 
experiences is given in Henry A. Harper’s 
From Abraham to David, Chapter III. If any 
one will read this in connection with the 
Bible narrative he will be able vividly to 
reproduce the scenes of these lessons. 

The interest we have in Jacob and his fam- 
ily is because they are in the line through 
which Christ came, and in their relation to 
Him they show how the principles of right 
conduct have been developed from unpromis- 
ing beginnings through experience. If the 
older brothers of Juseph were living in our 
time and country as they lived duriug the 
youth of Joseph they would, according to our 
laws, be behind prison bars. Yet they had 
some noble traits of character, which fitted 
them to be the founders of the tribes of Israel 
and which developed into virtues transcend- 
ing those of other nations. This lesson offers 
an interesting study of boys. It suggests: 

1. The good material in bad boys. It must 
be confessed that there is no evidence of it 
in the lesson before us, but the teacher must 
hunt for it if he is to make this lesson of any 
interest or use. Let us look ahead in their 
histories. Reuben had a heart tender enough 
to save his brother Joseph from being mure 
dered by the others. That was something 
(chap. 37: 21]. Judah was not willing to kill 
him [v. 26]. When calamity came on them 
their consciences awoke and they confessed to 
one another that they had wronged their 
brother [chap.42: 21]. They showed a strange 
mingling of kindness with cruelty toward 
their father. They came at last to be ready to 
sacrifice their liberty for the sake of Benja- 
min. 

But after all possible apologies they still 
appear to have been coarse, wicked, selfish, 
unruly fellows. They were brave enough to 
revenge the insult to their sister, but their 
conduct toward the man who dishonored her 
showed them to be mean, treacherous liars, in 
most unfavorable contrast with him. Their 
treatment of the people of Shechem gave their 
family a bad reputation in all the country 
[chap. 34: 30]. Reuben and Judah were both 
guilty of nameless crimes. The sons whose 
mothers were the maids of Jacob’s wives 
added to their bad reputation as they pas- 
tured their sheep in different sections of the 
country, and Joseph felt it to be his duty to 
report the fact to their father. 

How came Jacob, a man who knew that he 
inherited the great promise to Abraham, who 
had had that promise renewed to him and 
who had dedicated himself to God, to have 
such a family of bad boys? Some reasons for 
it are plain enough. They had too many 
mothers. Jacob and his wives were more 
anxious to have boys than to have good boys. 
Four sets of children with one father, when 
their mothers are all living, are too many to 
make a peaceful home. God permitted such 
conditions among His chosen ones, but He let 
them learn by experience that polygamy is 
always and everywhere evil. Modern civili- 
zation abhors it because ofthe mischief it has 
wrought. i 

Another reason why Jacob’s boys were bad 
was because he was too busy raising cattle 
while he was raising boys. He got his posses- 
sions by fair means or foul—but he got'them. 
He got the birthright by cheating his brother 
and lying to his father. He got his first wife 
in much the same way, only in that transaction 
he was the victim. He got his sheep and cat- 
tle by a shrewd trick, the only excuse for 
which was that he was dealing with a less 
scrupulous man than himself. The boys had 
little, if any, teacbing of God. They grew up 
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to be worshipers of idols [chap. 35: 2]. Country 
life is not altogether uplifting. Sheep raising 
did not improve their characters any more 
than the lessons in business which they learned 
from their father and grandfather. It would 
have been better for Jacob and his descend- 
ants if he had spent less of his energies in 
amassing property and more in training his 
children, and Jacob has many imitators in 
these days. 

2. Bad material in bad boys, His brethren 
“hated him and could not speak peaceably 
unto him.” The whole home trouble is dis- 
closed here. Envy is the meanest of all vices. 
It nurses the basest of all purposes. One who 
cannot speak peaceably to his brothers ought 
at least to put himself out of their way, for 
no vice harms the one who cherishes it so 
much as this. Envy is the curse of homes, 
the misery of neighborhoods, the debasement 
of society. It genders the meanest spite. It 
would pull down others though it could not 
gain thereby. Labor’s envy of capital leads 
to anarchism. It is the enemy of religion. It 
knows not patriotism. Ithates love. It would 
lead a man to destroy all good because it has 
persuaded him that he himself has none. 

Let us turn. to a more agreeable picture. 

3. The mistakes of gcod boys. Joseph may 
have made a mistake in telling his father of 
the bad conduct of his brothers. We cannot 
be sure of that because we do not know his 
motive. He was a bright, handsome boy of 
seventeen. He waited on his brothers as they 
tended their father’s flocks, going to and fro 
on errands. He saw and heard of their evil 
doings. If he told of them as the best way he 
knew to stop them, he did right. If he told 
of them to prejudice his father against them, 
he did wrong. At any rate, his position, with 
knowledge of the evil deeds of his brothers, 
was a difficult one. The aim of any boy in 
such a place should be to remove the sin 
rather than to punish it. Sometimes that can 
best be done by remonstrating with the evil- 
doer, sometimes by reporting his evil deeds. 

Jacob’s love for Joseph was natural. It 
was emphasized by the ingratitude of others. 
But his way of showing it was unfortunate, 
as was Joseph’s way of receiving it. Jacob 
had disregarded law in getting the birthright. 
He thought he could transmit it regardless of 
law. Reuben, his oldest son, had forfeited 
it by crime. Jacob sought to give it to Jo- 
seph and to make public his act by giving a 
kind of royal robe to the boy as a badge of 
superior rank. Had Jacob forgotten his own 
experience with his one brother, that he was 
ready to turn loose the jealousy of ten broth- 
ers on Joseph? 

The boy’s vanity, fed by the father’s par- 
tiality, grew rapidly. He had the advantage 
of the companionship of a better grandfather 
than they had had in childhood. Old Isaac’s 
stories of God’s purpose in the destiny of the 
family must have kindled his young ambi- 
tion. The knowledge that his father meant 
to bestow the birthright on him caused his 
ambition to run away with him. Jacob had 
dreamed of a ladder reaching up to heaven 
with God at the top. Joseph’s dream reached 
up to the heavens, but he saw the heavenly 
bodies bowing down to him, and there were 
just as many stars as he had brothers. It was 
a sad mistake for him to tell his dreams. 
Even his father recognized that. A wise boy 
does not boast of his superiority in the family. 

But Joseph was,only a boy. His mother 
was dead. The superior virtues of which he 
boasted were real. His father had given him 
the long-sleeved tunic, which constantly re- 
minded the others that he was the favorite 
son, and wanted him to wear it. A boy with 
no mother, a foolishly fond father, three step- 
mothers and ten vicious brothers is in a diffi- 
cult place. 

4. Good things from dreams and visions. Jo- 
seph was too much occupied with them, but 
of themselves they were a blessing. They 
gave him hope and courage in many a trial. 
Happy the boy who sees victories beyond in 
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his life and expects to win them by the stay- 
ing power of goodness and the favor of God. 
He will find cheer in poverty, comfort in abuse 
and his spirits renewed in disappointment, if 
he has pure visions of triumphs before him to 
be used unselfishly. 

The chief lessons from this family scene are 
that the first duties of parents are to their chil- 
dren, that those who plant discordant homes 
will reap bitter fruits, that conceit punishes 
him who cherishes it, but that envy destroys 
all happiness, and, finally, that out of unprom- 
ising materials God is able to construct a king- 
dom which shall bless the world and abide 
forever. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Show the pictures of camels and cattle used 
last Sunday to recall the story of the long 
journey of Jacob from Haran to Canaan, 
What happened on the way? Where did 
Jacob go? Tell of his meeting with his 
brother and with his old father. What lesson 
had he learned from his early life? Was it to 
let love rule in the home? It is the bond of 
love that holds together the members of the 
family. Who makes up your family at home? 
Have you brothers and sisters? Are you 
happy together when you love and help each 
other? Wherever love holds hearts together 
there is a happy home. We shall see how 
great sorrow came to Jacob’s home because 
his children did net love each other. 

Give the names of Jacob’s sons, writing the 
initial letters of the names on the board. 
Draw a heavy line binding them all together 
to show that they were members of one fam- 
ily. Name this the bond of love. Could you 
break it? What could break it in the family? 
Make the line drawn weaker and thinner in 
one part. Tell about Joseph’s coat and about 
his father’s love for him, and the envy of his 
brothers. Weaken the line still more as you 
speak of Joseph’s dreams and of the effect on 
his brothers. Write envy over the weak part 
of the line. It was envy that began to break 
the thread of love that bound the children of 
this family together. Show a piece of strong 
twine. Could I use it? Would it hold if I 
tied a precious parcel with it? Cut some of 
the strands of the twine. Is it strong now? 
Would it hold well if anything were tied with 
it? Is it safe to cut any of the strands of the 
cord? Is it safe to let anything come into the 
heart which will weaken the feeling of love 
for one’s brothers or sisters ? 

Our next lesson will show what a danger- 
ous thing it was for Joseph’s brothers to cher- 
ish their feeling of envy toward him. If they 
had loved him truly would they have been 
glad that he had a pretty coat? Wouldn’t 
they have rejoiced that their father loved Lim 
so much? If you love your brothers and your 
sisters won’t you wish them to have the best 
things? "A little touch of envy is a very dan- 
gerous thing, for it may cut deeper until the 
bond of love is broken altogether. Let the 
children learn this prayer: 


In the hours before us, 
In their work and play, 
Let us all, loving, 
Kind in all we say, 
Try to please each other, 
to do the right, 
Make the day a giad one, 
Thank Thee for its light. 





YY. P. 8. 0. B 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 8-14. Envy and Covetousness— 
How to Conquer Them. 1 John2: 1-11, 15-17. 

What makes envy and covetousness so fatal 
in their effects on character is, first of all, the 
fact that they belong to that class of private 
and inner sins, the indulgence of which does 
not usually betray itself to others or even to 
the one cherishing them. They are not overt 
acts of crime. They are not the grosser pas- 
sions of our nature. Their activity is of the 
quiet and insidious sort. Moreover, they lie 
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so close to faculties and powers which are 
wholly legitimate and noble that it is per- 
haps hard at first todistinguish. Acquisitive- 
ness, for instance, is not a wicked trait. You 
want money or learning—or you think you do— 
for what they will enable you to do for others. 
You have Scriptural warrant for desiring ear- 
nestly the best gifts. Envy and covetousness, 
then, are but perversions or a too intense de- 
velopment of purely normal and wholesome 
qualities of our nature. This makes it all the 
more necessary to guard ourselves against 
their attack. A soldier does not fear the en- 
emy who fights in the open half so much as 
the one thatskulks behind a tree and fires 
when the shot is least expected. 

One great safeguard against these subtle 
foes is to rise to the level of the thought that 
differences in natural endowments, in oppor- 
junities, are primarily of God’s choosing. 
There was no nobler exhibition of the sterling 
stuff of which John the Baptist was made 
than that when his disciples came to him to 
complain that the new prophet of Nazareth 
was drawing away the crowds that had hith- 
erto thronged John. Rising superior to petty 
jealousies, this man of God declared, “‘ A man 
can receive nothing except it have been given 
him from heaven.” He knew he could not be 
Jesus. He did not want to be. He was con- 
tent to be His forerunner. We shall have 
learned one of the great lessons of life when 
we are content to be just ourselves, and work 
out the problems God gives us in our own en- 
vironment and with the talents, few or many, 
which He has seen fit to bestow. 

Another safeguard is the cultivation of a 
great love for one whom otherwise you would 
envy. This is not an easy achievement, but 
God makes it possible, and once gainéd you 
are freed forever from the gnawings of covet- 
ousness and envy. School life brings many 
tests of this and many opportunities for rising 
into this larger love. You are thrown, per- 
haps, into generous rivalry with a mate. By 
and by he begins to distance you. Then 
comes the struggle—all the harder, perhaps, if 
he is your friend. Butif, instead of envying 
his brilliancy and success, you will let a great 
love for him steal into your soul, how quickly 
that disposes of all the friction between you. 
You Icse sight of your own failures and in- 
capacity in the thought of his joy and tri- 
umph and in the thought of the larger good 
for the world. After all, there is no such an- 
lidote to envy as love. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 23: 17, 18; Luke 12: 
15, 30-34; Rem. 13: 12-14; 1 Cor. 3: 6-9; 13: 
4-7; Gal. 5: 16-24; Col. 3: 1-3, 12-17; 1 Tim. 
6: 6-12; Tit. 3: 1-7; Heb. 13: 5,6; James 3: 13- 
18; 1 Pet. 2: 1, 2. 

Ee 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
MEDICAL MISSIONS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

Among the newer methods of missionary 
enterprise none is more potent and far-reach- 
ing than the medical work carried on by mis- 
sionary physicians. Medical missions have 
borne an important part in the great forward 
movement of the past fifty years by manifest- 
ing in a practical way the Christ love in 
the heart of the missionary for his benighted 
brothers and sisters, and by showing heathen 
nations in the person of the missionary physi- 
cian, with his large-hearted kindness, self-for- 
getfulness, patience and compassion, a type of 
Christian manhood which they are not slow 
to appreciate. Moreover, as a means of over- 
coming superstition, caste and national preju- 
dice, winning the confidence of the Eastern 
peoples and preparing the way for the gospel 
messengers, medical work is of inestimable 
value. 

We have little conception of the ignorance 
in most Oriental countries as to the cause, pre- 
vention, as well as the cure of disease, and 
consequently the fearful amount of suffering 
and death which might be prevented. The 
densest superstitions prevail in regard to ill- 
ness. In many.countries, such as India, 
Chiva and Africa, the existence of disease is 
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ascribed to evil spirits, and the sick are treated 
by native doctors or priests, who, although 
they may have some knowledge of herbs, are 
totally ignorant of chemistry, anatomy, physi- 
ology and surgery. Some of their remedies 
are simply useless and disgusting, but in mul- 
titudes of cases the most barbarous cruelty is 
practiced upon the patient in order to exor- 
cise the demon which is supposed to possess 
him. The sick person is an object of loathing 
and fear. This is especially true in the case 
of women and children, who are utterly neg- 
lected in time of sickness or treated with in- 
describable cruelty. In China, where the only 
requirements for the medical profession are a 
pair of huge spectacles, some herbs and an as- 
sortment of spiders and venomous snakes, the 
daily mortality is said to be not less than 33,- 
000. When an epidemic breaks out the peo- 
ple die by hundreds. In Africa the “ witch 
doctor” inflicts unbearable tortures upon the 
sick. Inthe South Pacific Islands “ cutting”’ 
is the universal remedy for every ailment, 
while even in India and Japan the most out- 
rageous superstitions are held by the inhabi- 
tants. 

The story of medical work as a pioneer 
agency in various countries is full of ro- 
mance. It is not generally known that to 
the magnanimity of an English physician 
England owes in great part her influence and 
possessions in the East. In 1636 Dr. Gabriel 
Broughton, having cured a princess of the 
Great Mogul’s court who had been badly 
burned, asked as his only reward leave for 
his countrymen to trade with India. This 
was the beginning of English power and civ- 
ilization in the East. Another remarkable 
instance is the opening of Corea to the gospel 
through the services of a physician sent out 
by the American Presbyterian Board. He 
was the means of saving the life of the king’s 
nephew, and thus won the royal favor for 
himself, his associates and their missionary 
work. In China, especially, medical missions 
have opened many closed doors in the hearts 
and homes of its people and overcome the 
prejudice and suspicion characteristic of the 
Chinese. As an opening wedge for aggres- 
sive missionary efforts among the Moham- 
medans and Jews the medical work has 
accomplished marvelous things. In Persia, 
Arabia and Palestine a physician is pardoned 
for being a Christian, and religious and na- 
tional prejudices disappear before him, while 
in Turkey he is called tvery where the “ hakem 
bashe”’ (the great physician) and regarded 
with unbounded confidence and reverence. 
In Africa he is looked upon as a very god. 
A medicine chest proved more valuable than 
any weapon in Dr. James Johnston’s recent 
tramp across the Dark Continent. Indeed 
nearly all countries are now open to the med- 
ical missionary. 

The Roman Catholics of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries used medicine largely 
as an aid to mission work. In modern times 
America has been the foremost nation in prc- 
moting this cause, her sons and daughters 
having been among the first to enter the for- 
eign field as medical missionaries. In 1819 
Dr. John Scudder and his wife sailed from the 
United States for India and Thomas Holman, 
M.D., for the Sandwich Islands, under the 
auspices of the American Board. In 1822 four 
others were sent to the same islands. After 
1831 there was a decided increase, between 
that year and 1837 twelve missionary physi- 
cians being commissioned by this board for 
different parts of the world. In 1849 there 
were just forty medical missionaries in the 
world—twenty-six from America, twelve from 
Great Britain, one from France and one from 
the Turkish Empire. 

The first medical missionary in China, Rev. 
Peter Parker, M.D., was sent out by the 
American Board in 1834. The following year 
he opened an ophthalmic hospital in Canton. 
The mission advanced the necessary funds 
and within a year the money was repaid by 
the foreign community. It was said of Dr. 
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Parker that ‘“‘he opened China to the gospel 
at the point of his lancet,” and that he has 
done more to advance the cause of medical 
missions than any other man. He was instru- 
mental in founding thé Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society, which has done noble 
work. Livingstone, the great African ex- 
plgrer, himself a medical missionary, was a 
corresponding member of this society. In 
time similar organizations were formed, 
among them being the International Medical 
Mission in New York City, of which Dr. G. D. 
Dowkontt is the medical director, and a Brit- 
ish society for work among the zenanas. But 
gradually the foreign missionary societies saw 
the advantage of medical work, as the Ameri- 
can Board had done from the beginning, and 
today all the large missionary organizations 
have a force of men and women well educated 
and equipped as physicians. Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop says that there are now 359 medi- 
cal missionaries, seventy-four of whom are 
women. Dispensaries, hospitals, training 
schools for native medical students and 
nurses have been opened in many lands. The 
physicians have not only personally relieved 
much suffering, they have educated many 
skillful doctors from among the people and 
introduced the latest improvements of medi- , 
cal science. They have not only contributed 
to scientific literature in countries where they 
practice, but have added new facts to medical 
science at home. 

One of the oldest Buddhist writers recog- 
nizes the close connection between the body 
and soul, and says that the doctor should also 
be a religious teacher. Among the qualifica- 
tions of the physician’s office is this: “ He 
must be both able and willing to teach, to 
incite and to gladden the hearts of those 
whom he is attending by religious discourse.” 
This is a true picture of our medical mission- 
ary, who seeks to cure the diseased souls as 
well as the sick bodies of his patients. The 
evangelical and medical work are inseparable. 
Persons who are helped or cured by our physi- 
cians are so grateful that they are naturally 
inclined to listen to the gospel message from 
the missionaries and native evangelists asso- 
ciated with them. There are excellent oppor- 
tunities for these workers to sow the good 
seed while the patients are in the waiting- 
rooms of the dispensary and, above all, dur- 
ing the days and weeks when they are con- 
fined to the hospitals. This work is far- 
reaching in its results, for as many as 1,200 
to 1,400 towns and villages have been repre- 
sented in a single year among the in-patients 
of one hospital. Medical women can enter 
places which would be closed to others, thus 
gaining an inestimable influence over their 
neglected foreign sisters. 

In closing let us glance hastily over the 
most important medical fields. In China the 
hospital work can be pursued to the best ad- 
vantage, for the caste distinctions of India do 
not exist. In one village a successful church 
of more than one hundred members resulted 
from the restoration of sight to a mother and 
two daughters. There are excellent.hospitals 
in Hankow, Shanghai, Peking, Hangchow and 
Tien-tsin, while Swatow has the largest mis- 
sion hospital in the world and Canton has a 
hospital, dispensary and medical college, 
which attract widespread attention. Similar 
institutions are found in India. It is said 
that in 1889 there were 200 young Hindu 
women studying medicine in the medical 
schools there. In Syria the Jerusalem hos- 
pital and Lepers’ Asylum, in charge of Prus- 
sians and Germans, are worthy of note, as 
well as the medical work at Beirut and Naz- 


areth. 
a 


When men are rightly occupied their amuse- 
ment grows out of their work as the color pet- 
als out of a fruitful flower. When they are 
faithfully helpful and compassionate all their 
emotions become steady, deep, perpetual and 
vivifying to the soul, as the natural pulse to 
the body.— Ruskin. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. FRANCE. 


Prof. Robert Flint, of the University of 
Edinburgh, has been at work for more than 
twenty years upon the study of the philoso- 
phy of history and nearly as long ago as 
that he published a volume upon the sub- 
ject, with special reference to France and 
Germany. That work has long been out of 
print and the present volume, written in ac- 
cordance with a larger plan, is one of an in- 
tended series discussing the theme in regard 
to France, Germany, Italy and England suc- 
cessively. The introduction, which includes 
almost one-quarter of the volume, is a gen- 
eral study of the development of the science 
of human history in its origin and progress 
under the influences of different nations, 
religions, methods, etc. The balance of the 
work concerns itself particularly with the 
historians of France and their productions, 
and not merely or even largely with their 
histories of France but their historical 
writings of all sorts. It follows in general 


+ the chronological plan, examining succes- 


sive periods by themselves, and making a 
specialty of the study of individual writ- 
ers and their works. It gives the personal 
element great prominence throughout. * 
This involves naturally the definition and 
interpretation of the teachings and influ- 
ences of different schools of belief, and here 
is one of the most useful of the services 
rendered by the author. His outlines are 
sufficiently full and clear and the reasons 
for his conclusions are stated effectively. 
He is a frank but always courteous critic 
and one comes to have confidence in the 
justice of his analyses and the temperate- 
ness and fairness of his comparisons and 
arguments. His biographical and critical 
portrayals of great French writers—Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Michaud, Thiers, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, Cousin, 
Guizot, De Tocqueville, Michelet, Comte, 
Renan, etc.—are comprehensive, well-pro- 
portioned and discriminating. These names 
indicate the scope of his survey of the field. 
It is fair, from his point of view, to include 
such a writer as Comte, for example, in his 
plan, yet his treatment of Comte lays him 
open to the appearance of considering at 
times the history of philosophy rather than 
strictly the philosophy of history. Comte 
certainly dealt with human history in some 
of his writings but not from the standpoint 
of a proper historian. Professor Flint him- 
self says that ‘tin the Comtian system the 
philosophy of history ranks not as a science, 
but as a division of a science—the second 
part of Social Physics or Sociology.”” There 
are advantages in Professor Flint’s breadth 
of range but it is likely to involve him in 
some dispute with strict constructionists. 
In our judgment he fails to make what 
might be termed the backbone of his book 
sufficiently clear, and examination of the 
excellent outline furnished in the table of 
contents does not alter,this impression. He 
carries the reader along with him in a de- 
gree, but one’s interest is that caused by 
a panorama, a series of distinct pictures, 
rather than that of a continuous, progres- 
sive narrative or argument reaching a posi- 
tive conclusion of some sort. He would 
have improved his work greatly had he 
added another chapter giving a summary of 
his course of reasoning and stating clearly 
afresh the theory of the philosophy of his- 
tory which he has been unfolding, so far as 
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this purpose has been in view. Perhaps 
when the other volumes of his series shall 
have appeared, this impression of incom- 
pleteness in a sense will be removed. But 
this volume easily might have been caused 
to leave a more definite general impression 
upon the reader. Yet it is learned and pro- 
found, acute and eminently readable, and 
must be given a high place among works of 
its class. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.] 


THE KERR LECTURES FOR 1890-1891. 


Their subject is The Christian View of 
God and the World as Centering in the In- 
carnation. The lecturer and author is Prof. 
James Orr, D. D., of the United Presbyte- 
rian College in Edinburgh. He undertakes 
to show that there is a definite Christian 
view of things, which is a logical, self-con- 
sistent whole and which grows out of the 
great truth ofthe incarnation. Any posi- 
tive argument for a doctrine is of necessity 
a refutation of opposing doctrines, but Pro- 
fessor Orr’s explanation and enforcement 
of the Christian theory is something more 
than an inevitable criticism of agnostic, 
materialistic and other adverse positions. 
It is a powerful and acute, yet perfectly 
temperate and fair, exposure of their weak 
points, a clear demonstration of so many 
contradictions and inadequacies that their 
value, even among non-Christian readers, 
must be greatly impaired. 

The positive, constructive work of the 
writer, however, is even more important. 
After studying the alternatives to Theism 
and showing that they are insufficient, it 
examines the Christian teaching in refer- 
ence to nature and man, to sin, and to im- 
mortality, showing how the way is pre- 
pared for the central assertion of Christian- 
ity, the incarnation of God in Christ, and 
how this doctrine involves that of the Trin- 
ity and brings creation and redemption into 
line. The different theories of the Atone- 
ment are stated and compared, with the 
conclusion that the true view of the sub- 
ject finds room for all these theories. 
Different portions of the volume will be of 
most significance to different readers. Some 
will value it most highly for its able de- 
fense of Theism against Agnosticism. Some 
will prize it for its argument for the person- 
ality of God, which is exceedingly clear 
and convincing. Others will be specially 
instructed by the elaborate discussion of 
sin, which puts one face to face with some 
of the most solemn and profound sugges- 
tions which the human mind is able to 
receive, 

The lectures on the Incarnation and Re- 
demption directly are less striking inas- 
much 4s almost everything said in these 
pages often has been said and well said be- 
fore. Yet the book maintains its credit for 
ability throughout. On these points, how- 
ever, freshness of thought is almost impossi- 
ble. The same thing is true of the lecture 
on The Incarnation and Human Destiny, yet 
in about thirty pages it furnishes as lucid, 
candid and judicious a discussion of that 
great topic as we ever have seen. The 
author does not accept Universalism, Con- 
ditional Immortality, or Future Probation, 
but regards the Bible as chiefly silent about 
the future while strongly emphasizing the 
duty of the present. The book is a strong 
addition to the list of spirited and success- 
ful defenses of the Christian faith. Ne 
hostile scholar can make light of it safely. 
It is too learned and logicat. Out of it, 
also, although primarily for the world of 
scholars, almost any fairly well educated 
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reader may draw weapons of offense and 

defense ard also comfort for his own soul. 

It deserves many readers on this side of the 

ocean. [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $3.00.) 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

An English translation of The Diatessaron 
of Tatian, the Earliest Life of Christ ever 
Compiled from the Four Gospels [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $4.20], has 
been made from the Arabic by Rev. J. H. 
Hill, an English clergyman, who also has 
furnished an introduction, notes, etc. He 
has endeavored to be literal in his rendering 
and the result is a work of much interest to 
Christian scholars. The narratives of the 
four’ gospels are woven into one story, 
the ‘Scriptural language being retained, of 
course, and the work is supposed to have 
been done about the year 160. The intro- 
duction deséfibes different versions, and the 
notes and! appendix supply various addi- 
tional and valuable facts. 

The eleventh volume of the American 
Church History Series, edited by Dr. Schaff 
before his death and by Drs. Potter, Fisher, 
Hurst, Wolf, Vedder and Jackson, is A His- 
tory of the Methodist Church, South, the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church, South, in the United States [Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $3.00], by Prof. Gross 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. J. B. Scouller, D. D., 
Prof. R. V. Foster, D.D., and Prof. T. C. 
Johnson, D.D., respectively. Of course 
only general outlines are furnished but in 
each case the work has been done ably and 
effectively and is all which ordinary stu- 
dents of such matters need. The different 
divisions are written sympathetically yet in 
the spirit of scholarship rather than parti- 
sanship and the volume and the series thus 
far are of high value. 

In Theosophy or Christianity, Which? 
[Crosscup Publishing Co. 40 cents] Rev. 
I. M. Haldeman has placed in clear con- 
trast the essential principles of Theosophy 
and of Christianity. The book is meant to 
enlighten and warn any who may be in 
danger, as many in these days seem to be, 
of being beguiled by the allurements of the 
former. It renders plainer than ever the 
fact that Theosophy is a system of intel- 
lectual and spiritual rubbish, a delusion so 
empty and silly that no ordinarily intelli- 
gent person should be tempted by it and 
no absolute fool, even, should be finally per- 
suaded to accept its claims. Dr. Talmage 
has furnished a short introduction. 

We like Our New Hymnal [Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.00], by Dr. Philip Phillips and 
Mr. Philip Phillips, Jr., very much. It con- 
tains 530 hymns well selected and arranged. 
It is not an example of the most advanced 
modern school, which abandons many famil- 
iar hymns and tunes on the ground that 
they are inferior in quality, no matter how 
much favor they may have won, nor is it 
one of the collections of chiefly light and 
feeble productions which are so common. 
All tastes have been consulted and the edi- 
tors, while conceding a great deal to the 
less cultivated members of congregations, 
have not been ruled by their desires, and 
the average quality of the work is high. 
It is printed neatly and is convenient to be 
held. It is undenominational. Selections 
from Scripture are introduced here and 
there which may be used for responsive 
readings, if desired. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

There is a genuine attraction in A Poet’s 

Portfolio (Houghton, Mifflih & Co. $1.00] 
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in which are some of the later productions 
of Mr. W. W. Story. Under the guise of a 
conversation between two persons, in which 
the poet consents to bis friend’s request to 
read to her his verses, a number of poems 
are introduced inspired in varying moods 
apd meters by many of the profounder as- 
pects of life and human character. Some 
are quite long but most are short and all 
are full of feeling and suggestive of many 
trains of thought to the reader. The dia- 
logue on which the poems are threaded to- 
gether is light and sparkling without ever 
failing in an undertone of seriousness in 
harmony with the poems. If the writer had 
uttered hopeful and uplifting sentiments 
somewhat oftener we should have valued 
his work more highly. But as poetry his 
verse justly claims high praise. ;, 

Mr. Edward Porritt, a «journalist of both 
English and American experience, has made 
thorough study of the different departments 
of municipal and national life in England 
and has written a volume called The Eng- 
lishman at Home[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75] 
about them. The title is a little mislead- 
ing. It causes one to expect more than a 
description of public and governmental mat- 
ters, and to look for accounts of English so- 
ciety, sports, etc. But when the author’s 
intent has been perceived, his book is found 
to be a most enlightening, and, in its way, a 
most interesting narrative. The important 
topics considered are Municipal Govern- 
ment, the Poor Law, National Elementary 
Education, The Administration of Justice, 
Imperial Taxation, Parliament, The Church 
of England and Nonconformity, Labor Leg- 
islation, The Land and Its Owners, etc. In- 
deed all the themes discussed are of im- 
portance. Mr. Porritt’s aim is to show what 
an English citizen’s relation is to each of 
these subjects, to indicate what any one’s 
personal attitude toward each would be- 
come were he to be naturalized in England. 
Of course he does much more than this, 
but this seems to be his ruling purpose. 
He has written intelligently, fully, clearly 
and impartially. His book will long remain 
useful for reference and it will afford to 
Americans an amount and variety of infor- 
mation which few of us possess, 

Sir J. W. Dawson, the famous Canadian 
geologist and educator, has gathered into a 
volume, entitled Some Salient Points in 
the Science of the Earth [Harper & Bros. 
$2.00], eighteen papers written by him at 
different times during the last half-century 
and more upon subjects of scientific inter- 
est, such as World-Making, The Dawn of 
Life, The Genesis and Migration of Plants, 
Pre-determination in Nature, Causes of Cli- 
matal Change, Man in Nature, etc. Prin- 
cipal Dawson, we hardly need remind any 
one, is one of the most distinguished and 
trusted of living scientists as well as a 
devoutly Christian scholar, and these pa- 
pers, revised so as to represent his mature 
thought, are of permanent value, especially 
to other scholars, although they are not too 
technical for most readers. Each is dedi- 
cated to some other scholar and personal 
friend of the author. The volume is illus- 
trated, 

A stirring Indian legend of Niagara Falls 
has been narrated in verse in The Legend of 
the White Canoe [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50], by William Trumbull. The Indians 
used upon occasion to send the fairest 
maiden in the tribe over the falls in a 
flower-laden canoe as a tribute to the Great 
Spirit. Mr. Trumbull has used this custom 
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as the basis of a graphic poem in which the 
native sentiment is well reproduced, It is 
illustrated with photogravures from designs 
by F. V. Du Mond, whose pictures are com- 
mendably natural and spirited.——-Mr. L. E. 
Gates has edited Selections from the Essays 
of Francis Jeffrey [Ginn & Co.] with appro- 
priate notes. His aim is to illustrate Jef- 
frey’s style and methods, to give an idea of 
what in Jeffrey’s time was deemed the best 
literary criticism, and to collect elementary 
discussions of some terms and topics in 
literature not usually treated in books avail- 
able by most students. Students of English 
literature will appreciate the book highly. 

The first volume of The Writings of Thomas 
Paine [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50], col- 
lected and edited by M. D. Conway, con- 
tains two dozen essays or letters, some very 
short, others practically volumes—such as 
The American Crisis, which fills 213 pages. 
They are upon quite miscellaneous subjects, 
political, literary, sentimental, moral or 
practical, and exhibit much natural shrewd- 
ness and a great power of vigorous expres- 
sion. Paine was a keen observer of his 
times and his papers have a philosophical 
not less than a certain historical value. 
We notice no utterances in regard to reli- 
gious matters which need give any one of- 
fense. The publishers have issued the work 
handsomely.—Here is a new edition of 
The Mentor [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00], a 
little treatise on etiquette and behavior by 
Alfred Ayres. It came out first some ten 
years ago. It goes somewhat to excess 
now and then, e. g., in condemning hunting- 
cased watches as evidences of the vanity 
of the owners. But on the whole it is 
sensible and helpful. There is a genuine 
field for such books and this is one of the 
best, of them. 

The latest issue in the Questions of the 
Day Series, Primary Elections [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents], by D. S. Remsen, 
discusses party organization, as it is and to 
some extent as it ought to be and shows the 
importance of the primary elections and of 
guarding them from corruption. Practical 
suggestions also are made whereby such 
measures of reform as are needed may be 
brought to pass. We find nothing strik- 
ingly fresh in the book but it is a commend- 
able and serviceable study of its topic.—— 
In anticipation of the somewhat extended 
adoption of the bicycle as a means of mili- 
tary transportation and service Brigadier- 
General Albert Ordway has prepared a little 
book called Cycle Infantry, Drill Regulations 
[Pope Manufacturing Co.]. It is a regular 
treatise on drill modified so as to be adapted 
to the bieycler. It has useful diagrams, is 
expressed clearly and tersely, includes the 
departments and directions usual ia such a 
book, and also a good speech by General 
N. A. Miles favoring the use of the bicycle. 

Six more of the tempting little volumes 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons Ariel edition 
of Shakespeare have come to hand. They 
are The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, 
The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Taming of the Shrew, and All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Each is daintily printed, il- 
lustrated and bound, the text is complete, 
the volumes are of pocket size, and each 
costs only seventy-five cents.——Here too is 
a reprint of Washington Irving’s famous 
volume, The Sketch Book [Allyn & Bacon. 
60 cents], edited by E. E. Wentworth. It is 
a pleasant volume for either home reading 
or school use and this is an excellent edition. 
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——Chess is a game which certainly fasci- 
nates its adherents as thoroughly as any 
other game, although it has not so many of 
them as whist, for example. . Not only be- 
ginners but advanced players will find 
pleasure and advantage in looking over Mr. 
G. H. D. Gossip’s Chess Pocket Manual 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], a compact 
yet comprehensive treatise explaining the 
game, and setting forth the many different 
openings, endings, etc., furnishing abundant 
diagrams, analyzing situations, and at once 
stimulating and directing the player. The 
publishers have brought it out handsomely. 

Prof. J. F. Woodhull has written two com- 
panion volumes to constitute a First Course 
in Science [Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents}. 
One is a book of experiments. The other is 
a text-book and lies before us. It deals 
with the subject of light, treating of rays 
of light in straight lines and of reflection 
and refraction. It is intended to be used 
with its companion volume and is well 
adapted, with the aid of that, to guide the 
student easily and profitably into the mys- 
teries of the subject.—— Amateur Fruit Grow- 
ing [Farm, Stock & Home Publishing Co, 
$1.00], by Prof. S. B. Green, is a practical 
guide to the culture of fruit with special 
reference to colder climates. The author is 
teacher of horticulture in the University of 
Minnesota and his book covers his subject 
well. He goes much into detail yet not 
needlessly, and the farmer or gardener, 
especially if an amateur, will be glad to take 
advantage of hisexperience. The Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society has indorsed it 
officially. It is illustrated. We wish it 
were printed in larger type. 


NOTES. 

— Mark Twain is going abroad again, and 
to be gone a year. 

—— Dr. Conan Doyle is coming over here to 
lecture. He would do better probably to 
write another story or two about Sherlock 
Holmes and read them in public. 

—— The Literary Era, the monthly paper is- 
sued by Messrs. Porter & Coates of Philadel- 
phia, is printing a list of all American gene- 
alogies which have appeared in book form. 

—— Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s granddaughter, is about to enter 
the ranks of authors. Her first book, The 
Fairest of the Fair, is to deal with the Chicago 
Exposition. 

— The Gutenberg House at Mayence, in 
which Gutenberg put up his first presses, has 
just been burned. It had a statue of Guten- 
berg in its courtyard, but had been allowed to 
become a brewery. 

—— Albert Diirer’s volume, Little Passion, 

has been reproduced in the Ex Libris Series 
and its cuts are printed from stereotypes taken 
from Diirer’s original wood-blocks in the Brit- 
ish Museum, which are more than 300 years 
old. 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s next three nov- 
els—of which the first, Katharine Lauderdale, 
is nearly ready—are to form a series suggested 
by American life, as the well-known three 
about the Saracinesca family were suggested 
by Italian life. 

— John C. Ropes, Esq., of Boston, widely 
known as an'expert upon Napoleonic matters, 
has offered a prize of $250 to candidates for a 
degree in either Harvard or the University of 
Pennsylvania for the best essay on The Rus- 
sian War of 1812. 

—— Book Reviews for March contains a long 
and very interesting account of an interview 
with Rev. S. R. Crockett of Penicuik, auvhor 
of The Stickit Minister. The public will learn 
gladly that Mr. Crockett is continuing his 
literary labors and has plenty more of ma- 
terial. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. 8S. 8. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR’S MANUAL. By Rev. G. M. 
Boynton, D.D. pp. 235. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
AN EXAMINATION MANUAL IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
By G. A. Wentworth and G. A. Hill. pp. 138. 55 


cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL. Edited by Prof.R.W 
Deering, Ph.D. pp. 235. 65 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
IN THE KING’s COUNTRY. By Amanda M. Douglass 
pp. 300. $1.50. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
OuR ENGLIsa# Cousins. By Richard Harding Davis 
pp. 228. $1.25. P 
THE JEWISH QUESTION. pp. 335. $1.7 
DONALD ROss OF HEIMRA. By Wwittiam Black. pp. 
368. 80 cents. 
For HoNoR AND LIFE. By William Westall. pp. 
260. $1.25. 
LiFE’s LITTLE IRONIES. By Thomas Hardy. pp. 
268. $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
WESTWARD Ho! By Charles Kingsley. pp. 252. 
50 cents. 
TOWN GEOLOGY. 
50 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
ASCHENBRODEL. By Mrs. G. A. Paull. pp. 63. 50 
cents. 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Prof. W. F. Adeney. pp. 248. 75 cents. 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
THE BEDOUIN GIRL. By Mrs.8.J. Higginson. pp. 
347. $1.25. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring-Gould. pp. 402. 
$1.25. 


By Charlies Kingsley. pp. 239. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
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Music REVIEW. 

April. ART.—FRANK LESLIE’S.—QUIVER. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April1-7. In What Sense Is the Church 
Christ’s Body? 1 Cor. 12: 18-31; Eph. 1: 
15-23. ; 
{It is His present incarnation. It serves as eyes, 
ears, hands and feet for Him. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

1. There are three classic passages that set forth 
wonderfully the fact that the church is Christ’s 
body and the relations of the members to each 
other in view of this relation of the body to its 
spirit. Each one should read these — coming 
to the meeting [Rows 12; 1 Cor. 12; Eph. 4 

2. Let us real if we can, that this is no figure 
of speech, but ina very real sense is literally true. 
Does it place in a new aspect work done for Christ? 
Is there not a double sense in which Christian work 
assumes greater dignity if viewed as rendered “in 
His name” and for“ His sake” [Mark 9: 39; Col. 1: 
24; Matt. 25: 40)? 

3. The disciples, forgetting the promise of Jesus, 
‘Lo, 1am with you alway,” were rebuked by the 
angel for standing gazing up into heaven, as though 
Jesus were absent. Would our faith and method of 
work be altered in any practical way if we were to 
remember more clearly that Jesus’ presence with 
His disciples is a manifestation of Himself to them 
in a sense not tangible to the world [John 14: 22}, 
but in such manner that He who was once with us 
is now in us [John 14: 17]? 
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WHAT MAY THE PEOPLE’ RIGHTLY those who ought to love Christ, but yet have 


EXPEOT OF THEIR PASTOR? 

(Anaddress delivered before the Middlesex Union 
Conference by Thomas Todd.]} 

The first thing to assume is that the good 
Lord has sent to a church what it has been 
praying and hoping for—a man after God’s 
own heart, and one anxious for the salvation 
of souls and the upbuilding of the kingdom of 
God here upon the earth generally, and upon 
that church in particular, a man who is thor- 
oughly in love with his work, and only anx- 
ious to see as many stars as it is possible to 
crowd into his little crown of rejoicing, and 
who is full of prayer and of good works, 
earnest and discreet, zealous for the cause 
of Christ and jealous only for the glory of 
God. We will assume, for the nonce, that 
our ideal church is nearly entirely composed 
of saints, nearly all given to a hearty co- 
operation in all that will advance the king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and nearly all ready to give of their substance 
and strength to promote so noble and glorious 
an end. Assuwing all this, we shall be the 
more ready to look at our ideal minister and 
see just what this ideal people ought rightly 
to expect their ideal pastor to accomplish for 
them; for an idealization must have a sub- 
stratum of solid, hard characterizations to 
build upon. The ideal consists in taking the 
perfected conceptions of what we bave, re- 
jecting all that is imperfect and untrue, and 
uniting the sum of all these perfections into 
a harmonious whole, which thus becomes 
idealized. When this is attained, we would 
expect our pastor: 

First, to preach the gospel. This seems a 
natural and easy suggestion, properly first in 
our enumeration, and one that, if done well 
and truly, a great many seem to think to be all 
that is necessary. But there are so many ways 
of preaching the gospel, that the people seeing 
the many and various means used by the pas- 
tor, sometimes have a sense that the heart of 
Christ is left out of the account. I have yet 
to see a people who are weary of the good 
old gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, His death on the cross, His object in 
coming to earth, and the need the world had 
of His coming. The old, old story is ever 
old, ever new, ever fresh and vigorous, ever 
young, never losing its vigor or force, but 
continually sweeping over our hearts with a 
power and impetus that only the strain sung 
to the shepherds by the angelic chorus pos- 
sesses. 

The ideal pastor need never weary of his 
subject, for even in his ideal church there will 
be so many new phases of Christian experience 
opening out to him, that he will not find a 
lack of themes or ways in which to present 
the same sweet story. Like a gem, it appears 
the more beautiful at every new facet and 
angle through which we look at it. Our ideal 
pastor would probably not feel moved to 
preach upon speculative matters, such, for 
instance, as to what kind of a fever Peter’s 
wife’s mother was afflicted with, or what per 
cent. of alloy was in the coin that was in the 
fish’s mouth, or what kind of a bait Peter 
used when he went a-fishing, or whether we 
shall have another chance to get to heaven 
after we leave this world, or what kind of 
harness was used on the horses attached to 
the eunuch’s chariot, or what kind of oil was 
used in anointing the sick, or a thousand 
other subjects that occur to the finite mind. 
Such subjects might well be relegated to the 
real human pastorate, but our ideal pastor 
will not touch upon such things, but will be so 
filled with a sense of the necessity that is laid 
upon him that he will say, ‘‘ Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel,” and the gospel, pure 
and undefiled, will be the burden on his heart 
all the time; and, as I have said, in its many 
phases, as seen in the experiences of his fellow- 


Christians, there will be an ample scope for , 


all its powers, and a diversity in the presen- 
tation, that will satisfy our ideal church, at- 
tract all lovers of Christ, and also draw in 





not accepted Him. Our ideal pastor will re- 
member that ‘a negative saint is not halfa 
. Saint,” and will have no negations around him, 
but will be a positive, aggressive preacher. 
Second, to be a spiritual watchman on a spir- 
itual watchtower. As the watchman can over- 
look all portions of a hamlet, town or city, 
wherever he may be placed, so our ideal pastor 
should be expected to exercise his spiritual 
oversight over all the people in the broadest 
and fullest sense, and by the use of his 
spiritual vision be enabled to see the needs, 
not of a portion of the peuple, but of the 
whole people. He should be able to see the 
needs, and minister to them, of Peter Hum- 
ble, who lives in the remotest corner of the 
town, and .who is spiritually hungry, as well 
as of Squire Pontifex Maximus, who lives 
in the grandest estate in the bailiwick, and 
who, with all his grand income and grander 
ways, may be fully as,spiritually starved as our 
friend Peter Humble. And our ideal pastor 
need not, and should not, do all this himself, 
but should look around and find those among 
his flock who are not only abundantly able 
but extremely willing to aid him in his efforts 
to help feed other and hungrier ones, and who 
in time will themselves be fed. ‘‘ No man liv- 
eth to himself,’ and no church and no people 
lives to itself alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God they feed 
and are being fed. 

One of the grandest privileges of the pastor 
is, when he sees any one in his flock hungry 
and starving for the Word of God, or for sym- 
pathy in any form, not only to minister to 
that one himself, but to point out to others, 
in his ideal, quiet way, that this or that one 
needs a call, a bit of recognition, a bit of en- 
couragement, a bit of help, a pleasant word, a 
kindly act, or some other thing that will help 
him along life’s journey; and to find his ideal 
people ready and quick to respond, eager to 
assist, and with alacrity set the ball rolling 
that will in its onward movement cheer so 
many hearts, and lift so many out of the 
sloughs of despond into which, either through 
their own misfortune or the faults of others, 
they may have fallen. And our ideal pastor 
will not be discouraged if the first man or 
woman whom he meets should say, ‘‘I really 
would, my dear sir, like to help you in your 
efforts to lift up the downtrodden and heal 
the broken hearts; but really, you know, 
these people are not in our set, and when they 
first came to town I called on them and they 
never returned my call; and you can see how 
it is, but it would be very indelicate for me 
to call upon them again, you know, for per- 
haps they do not want to see me.”’ Well, if 
that is the way they talk they may be correct. 
Perhaps they do not want to see such people. 
But while there may be one or two such in 
our ideal church the list will end very speedily, 
and our ideal pastor will find some true souls 
who, out of the depths of their own experience, 
will be glad to help him in his earnest efforts 
to assist others and lift them to a higher plane. 

And this leads along to the thought that it 
would not be well for our ideal pastor to 
attempt to do all this work himself, but if he 
would expect and aim at the highest useful- 
ness he will unite his spiritual co-workers and 
helpers in this common labor, in the carrying 
on of that which the courageous ideal pastor 
would be tempted to do entirely by himself, 
but which by all odds he must not. Our good 
friend Paul attempted this, and frankly ac- 
knowledges its failure, like the glorious man 
that he was. We read in 2 Cor. 12 that he 
told the church that they ‘“‘ were not inferior 
to other churches except it be that I myself 
was not burdensome to you. Forgive me this 
wrong.” If it be a wrong in Paul’s eyes 
not to be a burden to the church, it follows 
that it is right for our ideal pastor to be just a 
little burden to his ideal people—not a heavy 
and grievous burden, but a loving and tender 
burden, a burden that his people will delight 
to carry and help in bearing, because our ideal 
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pastor is a man who must be loved above all 
things, and as we 
Our mutual burdens bear, 


so shall we be knitted closer together in love 
and charity and good works. . 

Again, we should rightly expect of our ideal 

pastor that he be our spiritual leader. Who 
better than he will hear the sound “as of a 
going among the mulberry trees,” the tokens 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit among his 
people? Who better than he, if he is at touch 
with the hearts of the saints under his charge, 
as our ideal pastor must be, can note the 
tender interest in the hearts of the people 
and respond to them? Who better than he 
can drop the kindly word or prayer or thought, 
and fan the heavenly flame that shall bring 
an outpouring from on high which the good 
people have been longing for with great lonz- 
ing for years? Who better than he, when 
some despairing soul comes to him for light 
and help, can point that soul to the heaven 
toward which we all are striving, and lead it 
out of great darkuess into the greater light 
that comes through faith in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? 

In a neighboring city the pastor has his 
study in a room in the church building. As 
be was hard at work one evening a man 
rushed into the church and said to the sexton, 
“Is the pastor here? I must see him.’ He 
was pointed to the pastor’s room and went 
and rapped upon the door. The door being 
opened, he entered the study, and in an im- 
petuous, almost imperative, tone said, ‘“‘ I must 
be saved.” ‘Saved from what?” said the pas- 
tor. ‘‘From myself,’ was the reply, ‘I am 
tempted beyond my strength; I cannot go 
alone. Something must be done for me. I 
must not fall again.’”” Word was sent at once 
to the pastor’s house for the good wife to come 
with some food that would keep the poor 
man’s strength from failing, and stop the crav- 
ing for strong drink that was overpowering 
him. No sleep for the poor, jaded pastor that 
night, nor for his faithful wife, nor for thé 
man on the verge of the delirium tremens. 
But what a result today! The man, “ clothed 
and in his right mind,” sitting at the feet of 
Jesus—not in his own strength, but in the 
strength of God—holding a good position, earn- 
ing a fair salary, humbly doing all he can to 
save souls from the horrible pit into which he 
had well-nigh been irretrievably lost. Pardon 
me for weaving what a real pastor did into the 
work which I am laying out for an ideal pas- 
tor to do. This is but one of the many lines 
along which a pastor may work. 

Our ideal pastor will be a man of peace him- 
self, and also a peacemaker. And here is one 
of the most difficult things for a real pastor to 
handle, but perhaps the work may be so ideal- 
ized that he may be able to manage it success- 
fully: Every one has a universal panacea for 
keeping peace in the church, and why not you 
and I, my-friends? It is told of a certain 
church which was in a wrangle about the 
color in which to paint its meeting honse, 
whether yellow or white, when temper waxed 
warm, and it almost looked as if the people 
would come to blows in the matter, that the 
opinion of, the pastor was asked. He re- 
plied, “I think, my dear people, that you 
had better paint your church black, for you 
have shown such an un-Christian spirit con- 
cerning your preferences that it would be 
well for you all to go into mourning and re- 
pent of this your sin.’”’ Our ideal pastor will 
never mix in small matters about which there 
is a dispute. A pastor once said to me: ‘I 
learned one lesson in my last pastorate, and 
that was never to know of the gossip that is 
going onamong my people. It nearly resulted, 
in my case, in ruining wy influence.’”’ Our 
ideal pastor will bear in mind that, if he per- 
mits, tolerates, or allows his ideal people to 
get intoa nervous or argumentative condition, 
it is like two wings of an army fighting in the 
dark. When daylight comes they will find 
that they have been fighting friends. The 
church should remember tbat the foes are 
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without, not within, the church, that is, not 
within our ideal church. The devil grudges 
the church its peace, and will do all he can to 
break up the peaceful state in every church. 
Remember, my ideal pastor, and I do not care 
if the ideal church hears it, too, that you must 
keep the devil’s spark from your powder. 

My merciless critic has suggested, What my 
ideal pastor, whom I have created and nursed 
into manhood and vital life, shall do with his 
entirely well-rounded life if he should en- 
deavor to work in a square ideal church, a 
church which has all the virtues and none of 
the vices of the ordinary church, but a church 
which still is different from the ideal pastor 
and which, in all its perfection, is still what 
may be called a misfit. "Why, ‘“‘ how can two 
walk together unless they are agreed?’’ They 
are both good, both ideally perfect, but entirely 
different, and the differences are such in their 
inmost natures that they cannot be reconciled 
and brought together. Granted that they are 
trying to live together and find they cannot, 
not through any fault of their own, but 
simply because they cannot. What shall 
we do? Pronounce an anathema against 
either of them, and send either adrift without 
the benefit of clergy? By all odds, No. But, 
kindly, sweetly, and with the love of Christ in 
their hearts, let them separate and each go in 
their own way. And, as is very often the case, 
the church may have so many local interests 
at stake that it would be very difficult for it to 
go far away and leave the town and the com- 
munity; hence the inevitable other result 
must follow, and the dearly beloved and 
sweetly spiritualized ideal pastor will in the 
mildest and meekest manner, with many 
prayers that the Holy Spirit would guide 
him and keep the happy ideal church, in its 
gentle sweetness and happiness, still sweet 
and happy, take to himself wings and fly away 
and be at rest, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the spiritually rounded man 
and the spiritually rounded church may lie 
down together, and a little child shall lead 
them, the child called Jesus. And the ideal 
pastor will go away, praying that God would 
bless them and keep them and cause His face 
to shine upon them, and that they shall all 
meet again upon that blessed shore, there to 
recount what God has done for both of them, 
each in their own place and way. For our ideal 
pastor, as well as our ideal church, will never 
quarrel. 

Give our ideal pastor a chance to win his 
spurs, and do not send him adrift before he 
has gathered himself together to get at his 
work. Remember that many a new minister 
has been credited with doing a great work in 
the salvation of souls, when, in point of, fact, 
the credit should be given to the pastor whom 
you sent away a year ago because you thought 
he was not doing good work among you, and 
who, when he may reach the heavenly fields, 
will find a goodly sized crown awaiting him, 
labeled as from your very town for tlhe work 
that you discharged him for not doing. 

And you, my ideal pastor, press on in your 
good work, not stopping to worry or fret or 
allow yourself to be annoyed, but, looking to 
Jesus for strength, falter not nor faint. Re- 
member that every one is looking at you, and 
bear yourself nobly as the observed of all 
observers. Remember that success depends 
much upon personal character, and keep that 
character pure and spotless, that it may be 
read of allmen. Remember that character is 
power, and see to it that you make it a tre- 
mendous power. Remember that union is 
power, and see to it that by the cultivation of 
the Christian in your ideal church the power 
shall be so dominant that your church shall 
be the (ideal) envy of all the neighboring 
churches. Remember that the Church of Christ 
in a sense is a common bospital, and that it is 
your privilege and duty to prescribe for and 
attempt to cure, with the help of God, every 
sin-sick soul that it is your lot to meet. Re- 
member that the church of Christ is a spirit- 
ual home, and that you are placed there of 
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God to feed every hungry person who resorts 
thither with the best spiritual food adapted 
to their needs. And so, my ideal pastor, if 
you live to get through the reading of this 
paper, go on in your chosen work, and it will 
require no prophet to promise you success in 
your ideal church, for 


God is in the midst of her, she shall never be moved: 
He shall defend her, and that right early. 


BOSTON OONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 


An honored guest last Monday evening was 
Rev. S. L. Gracey, D.D., till recently a United 
States consul, who, at his post in China, has 
served our government well. From his expe- 
rience he was able to throw light on certain 
phases of the Chinese problem, and he brought 
out clearly the restrictions thrown about Amer- 
ican residents in China. 

The assigned topic, The Place of Evangelism 
in the Churches, was opened by Dr. Arthur 
Little, who spoke discriminatingly and sensi- 
bly in favor of evangelists as appointed of 
God as useful in arousing churches and lead- 
ing persons to a decision. He thought that it 
was not fair to judge a class by its weaker 
representatives. There are those among them 
who appear dictatorial, but in the main they 
serve a good end. History shows that their 
labors have been owned of God. Dr. Little 
did not fear the excitement of feeling inci- 
dental to evangelistic work, and he com- 
mended it for bringing to bear upon the im- 
impenitent the powerful motive of a future 
life. 

Mr. J. L. Gordon, secretary of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., in a breezy talk, extolled the 
evangelist as true to the church, loyal to the 
Scriptures and a man of prayer. Mr. H. H. 
Proctor followed with an account of Mr. 8. M. 
Sayford’s wonderful work. He spoke also of 
the results of evangelistic work in general in 
different communities. Dr. A. J. Gordon de- 
clared that a small man with a great gospel 
would accomplish vastly more than a great 
man with a small gospel. 

The other side of the question had as its 
representative Rev. J. M. Dutton, who in his 
report for the outlook committee at the last 
meeting had spoken of the growing dissatis- 
faction with professional evangelism, and thus 
bad precipitated the present discussion. Mr. 
Dutton was still of the opinion that the 
church which did its own work without out- 
side help usually had the largest additions to 
its membership. 


NEAL DOW HONORED BY HIS 
TOWNSMEN. 


The city of Portland made worthy recogni- 
tion of her eminent reformer on his ninetieth 
birthday. The general made the day one of 
public reception. Hundreds of the best citi- 
zens and officials availed themselves of this 
opportunity to offer their personal congratu- 
lations. The municipal government presented 
an elegantly prepared testimonial of its es- 
teem. One hundred men from the city’s fire 
department filled his hospitable parlors for 
the same purpose. Telegrams and congratu- 
lations came bounteously from all parts of the 
Christian world. 

In the evening nearly 1,000 people failed to 
get entrance to the overcrowded City Hall. 
Admirable addresses were given by the mayor, 
by General Connor, in behalf of the city gov- 
ernment, by Rev. M.S. Hughes, in behalf of 
the clergy, and by Mrs. Clara Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Missouri State W. C. T. U., in be- 
half of the national organization. Governor 
Cleaves was present to receive, in behalf of 
the State, the gift of an elegant painting of 
Neal Dow to be hung in the State capitol. 
The high school Cadet Band, and a chorus of 
nearly 100 voices, furnished appropriate music, 
and the venerable reformer responded to all 
these lavish honors by an address of remark- 
able vigor for a man of his years. The enthu- 
siasm was marked. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The weekly report of a church’s debts and 
the individual contributions for its work must 
stimulate to greater activity. We trust that 
curiosity, also, is never stimulated. 

A Congregational church recently strength- 
ened by the addition of a Presbyterian sister 
church bas now called a pastor from the Meth- 
odists. Its spirit ought to be broad. 

The Congregational Club at the nation’s 
capital sets a good example in a membership 
of women as well as men. 

It seems strange on the face of it that a 
church should be spoken of as “ one of the few 
which contribute to all our seven societies.” 

We print an account of the evolution of an 
institutional church, from which it is seen 
how easy it is to begin. Once begun, how- 
ever, it would be hard to turn back to the 
former ways. We shall be glad to hear of 
other churches fullowing the ‘‘ Salina plan.” 

A pastor who has lived with a church all its 
life and has received 900 members must have 
a fund of blessed memories. 

Many accounts of Holy Week services have 
been received. In almost every instance the 
hearer was led directly to the life of Christ— 
as it was lived in Palestine or as it is lived to- 
day in every land. There seem to have been 
more union services than in furmer years and 
a general exchange among neighboring pas- 
tors. Union communion services were held 


in several cities and the sacrament celebrated’ 


by a number of churches individually. The 
Andover Band in Maine joined their forces in 
one parish. In Hartford, Ct., afternoon serv- 
ices were held for three days considering the 
questions, What it is to be a Christian, Why 
should one become a Christian? and Why 
should all Christians be church members? 
On Good Friday a union service was held in 
the mornipvg and Dudley Buck’s Story of the 
Cross given in the afternoon. At Union 
Church, Worcester, Stainer’s sacred cantata, 
The Daughter of Jairus, was given by the 
Cheral Society. Selections from Sullivan’s 
Light of the World accompanied the evening 
service at Piedmont. The usual impressive 
matin service at 6.30, with carols from the 
church steps, opened the day at Pilgrim. 
Stainer’s new work, The Story of the Cross, 
was given at this church Good Friday. In 
general a distinct devotional and often evan- 
gelistic spirit prevailed. 


PROGRESS IN BROOKLYN. 

Churches continue to flourish in Brooklyn, 
as shown by the records for 1893. The Tomp- 
kins Avenue, with a net gain of 133 in its 
church membership, steps up into the first 
place, its 1,895 members making it the largest 
in our denomination in this country. The 
Central, with a net increase of 117 and a total 
of 1,867, holds the second place. The Lewis 
Avenue continues to grow, gaining seventy- 
seven. The merging of the Union Church 
with the Beecher Memorial shows in the lat- 
ter’s increase of fifty-two. The South Church, 
though down town, received 104 more than it 
lost, while the New England, also supposedly 
in a locality unfavorable to growth, followed 
the preceding year’s marked advance by an 
additional increase of twenty-nine. The Bush- 
wick Avenue made in some respects the most 
notable increase, exactly doubling the mem- 
bership, which now stands 168. That infant 
baptism is not a thing of the past is shown 
by the following records: Church of the Pil- 
grims, fifty; Plymouth, fifty-nine; Rochester 
Avenue, twenty-one; New England, twenty; 
Lee Avenue, twenty-six ; Central, sixty-eight; 
Beecher Memorial, forty-six. 

Times have been hard but many people evi- 
dently have made their sacrifices in other di- 
rections than the church, for while some 
churches have been compelled to curtail 
others report increased home expenses: the 
Church of the Pilgrims, $2,000 increase; Roch- 
ester Avenue, $200; New England, $1,800; 
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while the Swedish Pilgrim, which recently 
dedicated its new building, reports home ex- 
penditures of $24,700. Nor have the benevo- 
lences faltered. Some, indeed, show a falling 
off, but the following report increased contri- 
butions: Church of the Pilgrims, Lee Avenue, 
New England, East, Central, Lewis Avenue, 
Rochester Avenue, Beecher Memorial, while 
Tompkins leaps far beyond its previous rec- 
ords with a total benevolence credited to it of 
$35,049. 

The responsibility and opportunity for the 
future appears in the large number of children 
under the care of these churches, as shown in 
the Sunday school rolls: the Church of the 
Pilgrims, 1,367; South, 1,007; Clinton Avenue, 
1,096; Puritan, 1,103; Central, 2,715; Tomp- 
kins Avenue, 2,461; Plymouth, 2,371; while 
the following have a Sunday school member- 
ship larger than’ their church membership: 
Rochester Avenue, New England, Lee Ave- 
nue, Lewis Avenue, Bushwick Avenue, East, 
Park, Beecher Memorial. The activity of the 
young people is disclosed by the membership 
of Christian Endeavor Societies, the Tomp- 
kins Avenue reporting 518, Central 257, Lewis 
Avenue 148, New England 140. 

There have been few changes in the pas- 
torates. Dr. Storrs is swinging vigorously 
through his forty-eighth year, Dr. Lyman is 
nearing his twenty-first milestone, Dr. Mc- 
Leod has passed his fifteenth and Dr. Beh- 
rends his twelfth year. Rev. W. T. Stokes 
left Bushwick Avenue to accept the superin- 


tendency of the Church Extension Society 
‘rand was succeeded by Rev. C. W. King, who 


in turn was followed in the assistant pastor- 
ate of the Tompkins Avenue Church by Rev. 
T. R. Bridges. The only other change has 
been in the Willoughby Avenue Chapel. The 
Rockaway Avenue has the only vacant pulpit. 


The New England Church has obtained at, 


last a settlement with the insurance company, 
securing nearly $14,000. It is planning to go on 
with building. The will of Adrian Suydam, 
which gave $10,000 to the Bushwick Avenue 
Church, is being contested, but there is an 
understanding that, whatever the issue, the 
church is to receive its portion. Pilgrim 
Chapel has introduced ‘‘ Laudes Domini for 
the prayer meeting” as its church hymn- 
book. Two hundred copies have been pur- 
chased to be placed in the chapel for the con- 
gregation. 

Neighboring churches also find much en- 
couragement. The East Rockaway church 
has a Christian Endeavor almost as large as 
the church membership, and is more careful 
to make gifts to the different benevolent soci- 
eties than some larger churches. The Wood- 
haven church reports increased home expen- 
ditures. The Union Church at Richmond Hill 
is loyal to the various benevolent societies. 
The church at Corona has raised $700 more 
than last year. Bay Shore more than doubles 
its benevolence. Mount Vernon has doubled 
its church membership and is one of the few 
churches which contributes to all the seven be- 
nevolent societies. The Flushing church Sun- 
day school gave $400 in benevolence. 

ADRIAN. 


THE CIRCULAB CHURCH OF 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

Of all our churches in the South this is to 
Congregationalists one of the most interest- 
ing, both from its varied history and because 
it stands as a center of denominational work 
in its locality. 

Starting almost with the colony of South 
Carolina, it stood for many decades the out- 
post of Congregationalism in the South. At 
first it was known both as Congregational 
and Presbyterian, but under its sixth pastor, 
Rev. Nathan Bassett of Massachusetts, the 
Presbyterians withdrew. 

In 1772 a new building was needed to ac- 
commodate part of the large congregation and 
it was begun, but the war stopped work upon 
it and the services were discontinued, the old 
building being used first as a hospital and 
later as a storehouse for the Royal army. In 
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1783 services were resumed, and four years 
later the new building was completed. The 
two congregations formed but one corporate 
body. After thirty years of this joint life the 
Archdale Street Church, as the body in the 
new building was called, became Unitarian. 

The growth of the original church war- 
ranted a new building, circular in form and 
‘eighty feet in diameter, which was dedicated 
in May, 1806. This bouse was used until 1861, 
when it was burned. After worshiping in 
different places during the four years of the 
Civil War the congregation became scattered, 
but in 1866 twelve former members decided to 
build a chapel, which was dedicated Feb. 11, 
1867. For the next twenty years great obsta- 
cles were encountered and the increase was 
small, but in 1888 steps were taken to rebuild 
the Circular Church. The corner stone was 
laid Thanksgiving Day, 1890, by a descendant 
of the man who laid the stone for the first 
Circular Church. 7 a 

At present the church stands as sole repre- 
sentative of Congregationalism, with a white 
membership, in South Carolina. Although 
small, it is doing good work under Rev. H. M. 
Grant. The Sunday school membership has 
risen within a year from less than 100 to about 
150. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
is also a strong factor in the work. The fu- 
ture is bright because the growth of Congrega- 
tionalism in this district is bound upin the 
growth of this church, and the workers feel 
that they are working not for themselves 
alone. P. 


A WESTERN INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCH. 

Plymouth Church, Salina, Kan., is open all 
day and every day in the year. It promises 
to be known hereafter by a name other than 
its original one, namely, the Open Church. 


‘It is a typical Western Congregational body— 


independent, aggressive, fearless. It was or- 
ganized, April, 1888, with twenty-five mem- 
bers, outgrew its first building in two years, 
and was fortunate in securing a fine property 
on the principal street of the city. The main 
auditorium holds about 600, and it is frequently 
tested to its fullest capacity. A splendid 
basement is a grand feature—in fact, an es- 
sential to the institutional work. Both rooms 
are heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
The first radical step taken to reach non- 
church-goers was in the use of a stereopticon 
on Sunday evenings. A good double lantern 
was bought, together with a large number of 
popular hymns to throw on the screen, as 
well as choice views to illustrate the life of 
Christ, Pilgrim’s Progress, Esther, Ruth, 
David, Daniel, Elijah, Luther’s life, Wesley’s 
life and the Pilgrim Fathers. For eight 
months this instrument was used every Sun- 
day ‘evening. Hundreds were turned away 
for lack of room. Children and members of 
other churches were requested to stay away 
from these services, special services for the 
children being given on week nights. The re- 
sult was that a new constituency was made for 
Plymouth Church, and when the stereopticon 
services were closed the habit of church- 
going was so formed that the congregations 
kept up grandly. The lantern services are 
again in operation, and with no abatement of 
interest. Sometimes eight to ten popular 
hymns flashed on the screen are sung, inter- 
spersed with prayer and testimony, and souls 
have been won to Christ in this simple way. 

The second important step was the deter- 
mination to evangelize the rural field within 
reasonable distance of the town. Fully one- © 
half of the farming population of Kansas is 
wholly unsupplied with Christian instruction, 
and much of the other half is but inadequately 
and unsatisfactorily cared for. -To meet this 
need what is now known in the West as the 
“ Salina plan” was put into operation. It is 
church extension on the university extension 
system with this difference—the church goes 
all the way, the idea being that the city 
churches must go out into the country school- 
house and remote hamlet and small village 
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and organize gospel meetings, mus’cales, sing- 
ing classes and every possible wise thing that 
shall bring the church into loving touch with 
country people. So Plymouth Church secured 
an assistant pastor, and for nine months past 
has given regular preaching services at four 
points in the country, gathering large audi- 
ences and doing purely gospel and missionary 
work. Churecbes are not organized at these 
points. It is part of the plan that member- 
ship must be with the home church in Salina. 
To sum it up, there is but one field, one 
church, one treasury, one people. For con- 
venience the central body radiates north, 
south, east and west. Occasionally all meet 
in Salina for arally. A few Sundays ago, at 
one of these rural points, eleven were received 
into membership, four adults being baptized 
and the Lord’s Supper celebrated. 

The weakness in this plan is the inability of 
the two pastors to do adequate pastoral work 
because of the claims of the home church in 
connection with the institutional work proper, 
undertaken since the rural problem was grap- 
pled with. That basement was far too good a 
room to be only used once or twice a week. 

_ It was therefore determined to open it every 
day, and all day, and provide something for 
the people, so a free reading-room supplied 
with the best current literature and a library 
were started. In addition to its ordinary fur- 
nishings the room was fitted with half a dozen 
large tables, ‘choice pictures were hung on the 
walls and plants were tastefully arranged. 
Everything is pleasant and homelike, and the 
room is kept open from 9 A.M. to 10 P. mM. week 
days, and a pleasant Sunday afternoon from 
two to six is a popular feature. The library 
numbers 1,500 volumes, and is strong in stand- 
ard fiction and reference works. Scores of 
boys that used to run the streets at night are 
now in regular attendance at the reading-room 
and library; so with young men and women 
and members of the church. Everything is 
free and perfect order is maintained. 

Extending the institutional work several 
classes have been added, such as singing, elo- 
cution, writing, shorthand. A ‘ Plymouth 
Poor Fund ” furnishes flour and other articles 
and occasionally money to distressed families. 
A free dispensary is contemplated. A twelve- 
page monthly paper is published, called the 
Open Church, which is financially a success. 
It deals with special sociological topics and 
institutional work, as well as covering the 
local field. To assist in defraying the ex- 
penses of the institutional work a political 
quadrangular debate was arranged and ex- 
Governor John P. St. John, Mrs. Mary E 
Lease, General Caldwell and Hon. David 
Overmyer were secured. 

Plymouth Church is barely six years old, 
yet its membership is over 200, its yearly ex- 
penses about $4,000, and its constituency only 
a prairie town of 7,000 people and the sur- 
rounding country. Is there another institu- 
tional church like ours in any town of similar 
size in the United States? Ww. B. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Central Church of Boston is to be heartily 
congratulated on its rapid growth and prosperity. 
From the beginning of Dr. Clark’s pastorate the 
interest among its members in its welfare has stead- 
ily increased and is shared by all the newcomers. 
In response to the pastor’s invitation for gifts to 
make important changes in the interior of the edi- 
fice, though no subscription paper has been cir- 
culated, money has been already proffered amount- 
ing to over $30,000. These gifts have come from all 
the families in the congregation. In many cases 
they have been memorial offerings to be expended 
for windows, chancel and other furnishings. The 
renewed strength and large promise of this hon- 
ored church means much for the growth of Congre- 
gationalism in Boston and for the extension of the 
kingdom through the world, to which this church 
has always given liberally. 

At the close of an effective sermon on Good 
Friday evening by Dr. G. M. Boynton to the people 
of his former pastorate of the Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain, a hearty call was extended to Rev. 
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C. L. Morgan of the Church of the Redeemer, Chi- 
cago. Out of 175 votes of the congregation all ex- 
cept one were in the affirmative. 

The Beach Guild of Prospect Street Church, Cam- 
bridgeport, Rev. D. N. Beach, pastor, announces an 
attractive course of free lectures for its spring 
series, consisting of Is Browning Worth Study? by 
Miss H. E. Hersey; Bimetallism, by Gen. F. A. Wal- 
ker; Psychology, by Prof. Josiah Royce; and Car- 
lyle, by Prof. C. E. Norton. 


Massachusetts. 


The Newton Congregational Club held its last 
meeting for the season March 19. The address was 
by Rev. D. W. Waldron on work among the poor of 
Boston daring the past winter. 

The services of the North Church, Woburn, are 
growing in interest. The pastor, Rev. T. P. Berle, 
has begun a series of evening sermons on the His- 
tory of the Bible, especially far the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

Harriet W. Smith of Beverly left bequests as fol- 
lows : $700 to the A. B.C. F. M,, $300 to the W.B. M., 
$17,C00 to the C. H. M.S., $300 to the W. H. M.A., 
$600 to the A. M. A., $200 to the A. C. U., $200 to the 
American Tract Society, $200 to the Old Ladies’ 
Home and $200 to the uel Society. 

The Center, North, Union and French Churclfes 
of Haverhill held union meetings during Holy 
Week. They were addressed on different evenings 
by Rev. Messrs. H. R. McCartney, A. W. Hitchcock 
and Professor Harris. On Thursday evening, in 
spite of the inclement weather, nearly 400 gathered 
at Center Church, the mother church, to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper.——At the North Church recer tly, 
in place of the usual evening service, the oratorio of 
Elijah was given.—At the Center Church a special 
musical service was made up of selections from 
Gounod.——During the sixteen months’ pastorate of 
Rev. Phillip Estabrook at the North Parish Church 
there have been twenty-four additions to the mem- 
bership, more than one-fifth of the number now 
enrolled. Many of these are heads of families, a 
large proportion being men. 

The North Bristol Congregational Club, at its last 
meeting in Taunton, discussed the Purpose and 
Method of the Sunday School, the subject being 
opened with an excellent paper by Rev. E. H. 
Chandler. 

The Trinitarian, Winslow and Union Churches in 
Taunton have each a young men’s club, the object 
being to cultivate in young men the spirit of good 
citizenship. A Y.M.C.A. has recently been formed 
through the combined effort of persons connected 
with the evangelical churches. 

Trinity Church, North Attleboro, Rev. E. L. War- 
ren, pastor, organized two years ago, has received 
additions at every communion, and now has a mem- 
bership of seventy-five, a Sunday school of 100 and 
Y. P.S.C.E. of forty. Meetings have been held in 
a hall, but the congregations have so increased that 
it has become necessary to build. A neat and com- 
modious chapel will be put up this summer to 
which the church edifice will be added a year or two 
later. 

The attendance at the services of Union Church 
and its Sunday school, Worcester, has greatly in- 
creased.——Piedmont Church has substituted the 
form of admission recommended by the National 
Council for that now in use. 

The old-fashioned windows of the Second Church, 
Amherst, have been replaced by memoria! windows. 
—tThe White Street Church, Springfield, Rev. L. F. 
Giroux, pastor, has become incorporate under the 


name Emanuel. 
Maine. 


The Second Church, Wells, has sustained a Liter- 
ary Society, which has a beneficial influence on the 
work of the Sunday school and C. E. Society. It 
has a membership of 150 and the fellowship of the 
church and parish is greatly promoted. 

The church in Belfast has a class for Bible study, 
the average attendance of which is fifty. Such top- 
ics are taken as history, poetry, biography, or whole 
books. This church, with what help it may be able 
to get, will have some care for the feebler churches 
in Waldo County, providing preaching and aiding 
in various furms of Christian work. 

Prof. M. C. Fernald, former president of State 
College, Orono, and Rev. J. H. Gurney, a former 
pastor, have been aiding in meetings held at Fox- 
croft.——In thirty of seventy mission churches dur- 
ing the last three months there have been 111 con- 
versions, and seventy-one are added already to the 
churches. 


Since January General Missionary Whittier has 
been in supervision of affairs at Island Falls. The 
church has become incorporated, plans are matured 
for building, and work will be advanced as promptly 
as possible. 
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Rev. W. I. Cole will close his pastorate at Houlton 
by May, when he expects to spend some time at the 
Andover House, Boston. The church has been much 
strengthened during his ministry. 

Major Whittle’s meetings at Bangor, which closed 
March 23, have been fully attended, with a growing 
interest manifest and many decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. The Y. MC, A. Hall was too small tor the 
evening services and they were transferred to the 
Norumbega Hall. 

Rev. S. L. Bowler has been supplying at Spring- 
field for the past five months and has entered into 
the work with all the earnestness and effectiveness 
of his younger days. Much good has been accom- 
plished and he will leave the field in May well pre- 
pared for a pastor. 

New Hampshire. 

The church at Durham has just closed a series of 
meetings under the direction of Mrs. J. K. Barney. 
The members of the church have been wonderfully 
revived, and eight or ten hopefully converted. 

As the result of revival services in Troy, under 
the lead of Rev. W. P. Clancy, pastor, assisted by 
Mr. O. K. Thayer of Keene, eighty have professed 
conversion. . 

At the first roll-call of the church at Croydon, or- 
ganized in 1778 and the oldest in Sullivan County, 
thirty-four, out of a total membership of thirty-nine, 
responded in person or by letter. Rev. M. T. Run- 
nells of Newport is the regular supply to the satis- 
faction of the people. 

The church in Hopkinton receives a legacy of 
between $300 and $400 from the estate of the late 
Stephen Kelley. Rev. T. C. H. Bouton closed his 
service of six years, March 25, and immediately 
léaves for his new field at Deerfield. His judicious 
and untiring labors have been appreciated. 

Bhode Island. 

The union religious meetings at Olneyville, led by 
Evangelist Davidson, and those in Providence con- 
ducted by Rev. B. Fay Mills, closed last week and 
have left a savor for good. Large accessions will be 
made to most of the churches that took part. 

By the suggestion of the executive committee of 
the State H. M.S., a special Easter offering bas been 
made in many of the churches to help the National 
Society. 

The funeral of the late Dr. Thatcher Thayer of 
Newport. took place on March 27. He was buried 
with military honors, having been chaplain fora 
quarter of a century to the Newport Artillery. Dr, 
Murray of Princeton and Drs. Vose and Alden as- 
sisted Rev. R. W. Wallace in the services at the 
church. 

Connecticut. 

The New Haven Congregational Club held a spé 
cial meeting, March 22, in view of the public ques- 
tions which are being so much agitated at the pres- 
ent time. Three topics were discussed by three 
local representatives of the advance movements: 
Municipal Reform by Henry C. White, Esq., The 
New City Charter by John W. Alling, Esq., and En- 
forcement of Law by Rev. Newman Smyth, D. VD. 
A strong movement is on foot, not without opposi- 
tion however, to centralize responsibility and abolish 
the large bi-partisan commissions. 

The churches of New Haven united in a Good 
Friday service at the United Church, with Rev. F. 
R. Luckey as preacher. A children’s union mission- 
ary service was held as usual in the Ceater Church 
in the afternoon. Both services were well attenved 
notwithstanding the rain. 

Union services were held in the Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches at Essex during 
the Week of Prayer. Interest developed warranted 
continuance of the meetings, and they were held for 
eight weeks with excellent results. The town was 
thoroughly awakened, and there were at least @ 
hundred conversions. All ages are represented, 
from the man of threescore to the child of ten or 
twelve. 

At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club, held in Hartford March 20, Hon, 
S. B. Capen made an address on the Duty of the 
Christian Citizen. Hon. Dwight Loomis was elected 
president.——The church in West Hartford has voted 
to employ an assistant to Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, the 
pastor. 

The Second Church in Waterbury is building @ 
new stone edifice, which will be one of the best 
equipped for work in the State. The old building 
bas been sold to the Odd Fellows. This church, after 
giving a third church about thirty members, stands 
second highest in State membership. Thirty-nine 
were received at the March communion. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yerk. 

At the last communion twenty-seven united with 

the church in Java, twenty-five on confession 
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Many more will unite at the next communion. The 
pastor, Rev. Edward Roberts, is greatly helped by 
an earnest and large Christian Endeavor Society. 
The debt on the parsonage has been paid. 


THE SOUTH. 

The annual meeting of the Washington Congre- 
gational Club was held, March 19, in the First Church. 
Mr. Justice Btewer was re-elected president. Sev- 
eral new members were admitted. Women are 
eligible for membership in this club. The subject 
of the evening, The Good Citizen in Municipal 
Affairs, was opened by Senator Charles F. Mander- 
son. He isa polished, forceful and brainy speaker. 
He believes municipalities will finally own electric 
plants, water works, street railways and gas works. 
He believes women should vote, at any rate, in 
local affairs. The right of suffrage should be based 
on intelligence and property. Justice Brewerspoke 
on similar lines, and several members of the club 
followed him. The whole discussion was healthful 
and interesting. 





Kentucky. 

Rev. R. J. Smith of Newport has conducted spe- 
cia] meetings in his church, resulting in about fifty 
conversions, twenty-seven heads of families among 
them. The work at Newport was never so strong as 
now. Over 300 are present at each Sunday school 


session. 
THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 

The union meetings held for a fortnight in Mans- 
field by Dr. Chapman, assisted by Mr. Bilhorn, the 
singer, and by Mr. J. H. Elliott in a week’s prepara- 
tory services, resulted in over 1,100 signing cards. 
Of these seventy are to unite with the First Church, 
April 1, and fifty-four have already joined the May- 
flower Church. But the meetings have been espe- 
cially useful to church members, stimulating them 
to personal work and promoting a new desire for 
Bible truth. A full day of prayer was observed, in 
which the principal business houses, including even 
the saloons, were closed and placards announcing 
the meetings were placed in the windows. Dr. 
Chapman’s work and thod ded them- 
selves to every one. 

The church at Medina has sixty families in the 
country. Some of them live in the Windfall dis- 
trict, four miles out. The pastor, Rev. J. R. Nichols, 
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opportunity that is given in our time and land to 
win their descendants to Christ. He was followed 
by Rev. Edmund Wrbitzky, who has been for two 
years the faitbful pastor of this city’s Bohemian 
mission, laboring under great difficulties, until he 
has found enough converted people of that nation- 
ality to warrant the organization of a church. 
Superintendent A. L. Love made an earnest appeal 
for the erection of a much needed church edifice 
for these people. The attendance was the largest 
for many months.——There are now twenty organized 
Congregational churches in the city, the last being 
formed by council March 20. It is the result of 
much painstaking work on the part of the pastor 
and his assistants at the Bohemian Mission. Dr. 
Schauffler spent four days in the city, and on the 
Sunday evening previous to the council he met 
those who were ready to enter into covenant and 
carefully examined them. The council acted on the 
results of this examination and formed a church of 
sixteen members, twelve uniting on confession and 
four bringing letters from the Compton Hill Church. 

During the thirteen years since it was started, 
the Compton Hill Church, St. Louis, has granted 
letters to 116 members at different times to assist 
in the organization of seven churches. The present 
pastor, Rev. G. C. Adams, D.D., has received per- 
sonally every member who has joined, 902 in all, 
and has never missed a communion season nor any 
other service from sickness.——Dr. Michael Burn- 
ham spent two weeks with Pilgrim Church, looking 
over its field and learning its opportunities. His 
decision is reserved till after his return, but the 
Pilgrim peopie hope it will be favorable to St. Louis. 

Iowa. 

The Orchard church, Rev. Palmer Litts, pastor, 
will build a parsonage at once. The money is sub- 
scribed.——The people at Wall Lake have completed 
a house of worship. 

Some of the results of revival work appeared in 
the ingatherings at the March communion. At 
Belknap meetings conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
F. W. Hoover, resulted in an ingathering of twenty- 
nine, more than doubling the membership.—At 
Cromwell Rev. J. S. Norris assisted the pastor, Rev. 
W. C. Hicks, in meetings, at the close of which 
thirty-three united on confession. 


The Pleasant Prairie church, reporting twenty. 





held special meetings in the Windfall schoolh 
one week in March, resulting in ten conversions. 

Evangelists Reed and Chafer closed, March 18, two 
weeks of service with the church at Asbland, and 
many members of other churches testified to the 
helpfulness of the services. About sixty cards were 
signed. Over 400 were present at the meeting for 
men only Sunday afternoon. 

Rev. A. W. Franklin, the energetic pastor of the 
Swedish churcb, Cleveland, meets his young people 
every Tuesday evening to help them learn the Eng- 
lish language. A teacher in the public schools, 
who is a member of the Hough Avenue Church, 
gives her services to help in the English instruction. 
Mr. Franklin publishes a monthly Swedish paper, 
Dufvan, which in English is The Dove. In connec- 
tion with the church he carries on a Swedish benev- 
olent society, which for a small monthly fee pro- 
vides sick and funeral benefits for its members on 
a conservative plan similar to the Scottish Friendly 
Societies, which have had so successful existence 
for many years. The church is doing a genuine in- 
stitutional work in a modest but effective way. 

Special provision was made for the attendance, at 
the Holy Week Services of Pilgrim Church, Cleve- 
land, of the Boys’ Brigade, nearly every one of 
whom has now definitely and deliberately started in 
the Christian life. An impressive celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper was held on Thursday evening. 

Michigan. 

As a result of the revival in Oxford the church 
received forty-five members, the Y. P. S.C. E. twen- 
ty-one and a Junior Endeavor was organized._— 
Union meetings in February, at Addison, of the 
Methodist Episcopal and Congregational churches, 
greatly awakened the young people and resulted in 
several additions to the Y. P. 8S. C. E. and the 
church. ‘ 

The church at Michigan Center celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary March 9. Its house of wor- 
ship was built in 1873. It has had sixteen pastors 
and only one charter member remains. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The meeting of the St. Louis Congregational 
Club, March 19, was of unusual interest. The March 
meeting is always devoted to the interests of the 
City Missionary Society, and this one considered the 
Bohemian. The leading address was by Rev. H. A. 
Schauffler, D. D., of Cleveland, giving a sketch of 
the Bohemian people, their consecration in other 
days, their extermination as Protestants and the 


one i on confession, is a little country 
church near Independence, Rev. W.S. Potwin, pas- 
tor. Evangelist Tillitt assisted in special meetings. 
— At the close of special meetings at Eldon, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev.S. A. Miller, and his wife, 
there were fifty-two additions, all but four on con- 
fession. 

Of the twenty-one uniting at Lakeview nearly all 
were brought to a decision in gospel meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist Tillett.——Thbe forty uniting 
at Mason City are a few of the many new converts 
in the Congregational congregation and but a small 
number of the multitudes in the city who have re- 
cently begun the Christian hfe. Rev. F.G. Wilcox 
is pastor. Kev. E.M. Vittum of Grinnell assisted 
for a few days. 

Pilgrim Church, Sioux City, is greatly strength- 
ened by the accession of twenty-eight, nearly all of 
these having decided for Christ in meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist Packard——The twenty-one 
uniting at West Port are the original members of a 
new organization, resulting from the pastoral and 
evangelistic work of Rev. Arthur Weatherly of Mil- 
ford, assisted by Rev. D. E. Skinner. The church 
will be united with Milford under Mr. Weatherly’s 


care. 
Minnesota. 


Rev. G. R. Searles of Aitkin will preach at Deer- 
wood, the next station west of Aitkin, the point be- 
ing unsupplied with services. He undertakes the 
work, using by the courtesy of the Northern Pacific 
Railway a bicycle on its track. 

A series of meetings has been held at Grey Eagle, 
Hansen and Pillsbury by Evangelist Fellows, with 


some conversions. Revivals are in progress at, 


Brainerd and Detroit with numbers.of conversions. 


At three receptions of new members since Jan. 1 
the church in Anoka has received fifteen by letter 
and twenty-three by confession. Twenty-four others 
have requested membership. The congregations 
have increased, and repairs to the extent of $300 
have lately been made. 

As a result of special meetings held by the pastor, 
Rev. Benjamin Finstrom, the church at Rush City 
has been greatly revived. Twenty-five expressed a 
hope in Christ. 

Kansas. 

The church in Newton has introduced a financial 
system by which a thorough canvass for subscrip- 
tions is made among men, women and children, and 
the exact amount paid by each subscriber, and the 
amount owed for everything by the church up to 
date, is reported weekly by a chart hung up in the 
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church building. Each contribution account is rep- 
resented on the chart by number, not name. The 
plan is working so well that all bills are kept 
promptly paid, 

The church in Clay Center feels the loss of mem- 
bers by removals, but has good audiences, a Sunday 
school with an average attendance of 100 and a 
flourishing Y. P. S.C. E——The church at Sterling 
is united and active, and is having large audiences 
to listen to a series of Sunday evening addresses by 
the pastor, Rev. D. H. Snowden, on the theme, The 
Hand of God in American History, beginning with 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Nebraska. 

Mr. F. T. Pierson, the young evangelist, has just 
closed a two weeks’ series of profitable meetings 
at Lincoln. The Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches joined in the services, and before the end 
nearly every church and pastor in the city became 
greatly interested. The greatest harmony exists 
between the two leading churches. The buildings 
are side by side and interchange of courtesies is 
frequent. The people bad been prepared to a con- 
siderable extent: for the: meetings and there was 
a large attendance afternoon and evening from the 
beginning. Mrs. Pierson held numerous meetings 
for women and girls. Altogether about 500 cards 
were signed. The boys and girls were especially 
interested. In expressing church preferences nearly 
every church in the city was mentioned, including 
the Universalist and Catholic. Mr. Pierson has - 
held meetings in several places in Nebraska and 
will continue.a month or two more. He is now in 
Beatrice. 

Evangelists Billings and Byers held a successful 
meeting at Holdrege March 18.——As a partial re- 
sult of the Billings meetings nine united with the 
church at Bladen, eight on confession. 

Rev. C. W. Preston of Curtis bas held a series of 
successful meetings at the Moffatt schoolhbuse, his 
outstation, with deep spiritual interest. Christians 
were refreshed, several brought to Christ and eight 
gave their names to the pastor to unite with the 
home church.—Rev. 8S. F. Wilson of Wymore is 
holding special meetings with New Hope, the other 
church on his field of labor. 

March 18 was a rally day with the church at York 
for home missions and temperance. In the morn- 
ing the church responded to the appeal of Superin- 
tendent Bross with a generous collection of an even 
$100, and in the evening the pastor, Rev. R.T. Cross, 
preached a rousing temperance sermon to a full 
house. 

Rev. E. E. Sprague of Farnam has been extending 
his work to Eustis, the next station on the road, 
where there is no English-speaking church and, 
aside from his preaching, no service at all in the 
English language. A church of sixteen members 
was recognized March 20. If the season is favor- 
able a church building will be erected in the fall. 


Colorado. 

Plymouth Church, Denver, which in the past has 
had $500 a year missionary aid, has voted unani- 
mously, in view of the present debt of the C. H. 
M. 8., to assume self-support, the women’s socie- 
ties volunteering to provide for the larger part of 
the deficit. The church celebrates the occasion by 
giving balf of a hundred dollar carpet to the North 
Church. 

Montana. 

Rev. J. D. Belknap of Syracuse, N.Y., has just 
closed a series of meetings with the new church in 
Missoula, Rev. O. C. Clark, pastor. A Christian En- 
deavor Society has just been organized and fifteen 
new members admitted to the church.—Rev. G. P. 
Anderson, lately from Seattle, is doing good work 
on his uew field in Bonner, 


. PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rev. J. A. Rogers has gathered another church in 
his circuit of six preaching stations. It is com- 
posed of members from the five other places, where 
preaching is to continue, but on communion Sun- 
day all are to assemble at one place. There are 
nineteen members, two of whom, though living 
there for nineteen years, have not until recently 
had the privilege of coming to the table of the 
Lord. 

Of the score admitted to church membership in 
March at Pomona five were from one class of young 
men. The Sunday school has now reached the 200 
mark. 

The year just closed at Corralitos was one of 
marked activity, being the first since 1887 that the 
church has bad a regular pastor. Nine have been 
added. ° 

At the Sunday evening lecture in the First 
Church, San Francisco, on The Jews.-An Everlast- 
ing Miracle, Dr. C. O. Brown was greeted with a 
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large audience, which included many Jews, among 
them Dr. Voorsanger, rabbi of Temple Em4nuel, 
one of the ablest speakers in the city.——Professor 
Lloyd of the theological seminary, Oakland, is 
about to assume charge in Plymouth Church, San 
Francisco, of a newly-organized Bible class. 


Washington. 

Special meetings are being held in Kelly, con- 
ducted by Rev. O. L. Fowler, who has four preach- 
ing stations and has had revivals on other parts of 
the field this winter. 


The new town of Everett is likely to make a long 
stride forward, as large sums of money are to be 
spent in improvements. The church is growing and 
may soon be able to build a house of worship. 


The Puget Sound Congregational Club held its 
regular meeting in Seattle March 14. The topic was 
Romanism—in Public Schools and in Politics. A 
variety of opinions were expressed, but the general 
sentiment was against exaggerated statements of 
the dangers of Romanism or organized efforts 
against it. But that Romanism is aggressive was 
the conviction of all. 


Rev. F. B. Cherington, D. D., of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Tacuma, accepts a call to West- 
minster Church in Spokane. This makes an un- 
usual combination. This church recently received 
into its fellowship a Presbyterian church, thus 
doubling its strength, and now takes a pastor from 
the Methodists. Dr. Cherington is regarded as a 
valuable acquisition to the forces in Eastern Wash- 
ington. His change of denominational relations is 
the result of. long consideration and positive con- 
viction. 

The Sunday Evening Club in the First Church, 
Tacoma, is crowding the house each evening with 
an inspiring company of young men. The Monday 
morning Ministers’ Meeting increases in numbers 
and interest. g 


WEEKLY BREGISTER. 
Oalls. 
BAILEY, Henry L., Middletown Springs, Vt. J 
Ch., Washington, D.C. een re 
BOGGESS, Joseph U., declines call to Cresco, To. 
BROWN, Charles R., Winthrop Ch., Charlestown, Mass., 
ret 
s}UXTON, Wilson R., accepts call to South Acton, Mass. 
CHERINGTON, F, B. (M. E.), to Westminster Ch., 
Spekane, Wn. Accepts. 
CROWL, Theodore, accepts call to Sterling, Ill. 
DYAS, Joseph P., accepts call to Nora Springs, Io. 
FARNWORTH, Arthur, Norfolk, Neb., to Dodge and 
Howells. Accepts. 
FERGUSON, Aristides T , Warner, N. H., to Antrim. 
GRAHAM, John J,, Chicago Seminary, to Winnebago, 
ill. Accepts. 
HEALEY, Sullivan S., Austin, Ill., to Hastings, Neb. 
HOPKINSON, Benjamin B., accepts call to Union, Ct. 
JAMISON, Henry W., Chicago Seminary, to Beresford 
and Pioneer, 8. D. 
JONES, John D., Ritzville, Wn., to Medical Lake. 
MERIAM, Morrison E., of Andover Seminary, to South 
Merrimack, N. H. Accepts. 
MORGAN, Charles L., Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, 
: 1l}., to Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
PRESTON, Riley L. D., declines call to Waterville and 
Morristown, Minn., and accepts call to Whitehall, 


Mich. 
RADFORD, Walter, Springfield, Neb., to Eagle Grove, 
seg to Dewitt and Kilpatrick, Neb. Accepts the 
ner. 
ROBLEKE, Henry S., declines call to Hancock, Mich. 
TERBORGH, Isaac, Oberlin Seminary, to Ada, Minn. 


Ordinations and Installations. 

BROWN, H. M., 0. p. Feb. 22, New York, N.Y. Sermon, 
Rev. S. i. Virgin, D.D.; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
W. S. Woolworth, William Kincaid, D. D., W. 8. Utford 
and J. Elmendorf, D. D. 

BROWN, William t., o. p. March 20, Madison, Ct. Ser- 
non, Prof. G. B. Stevens; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. J. Vaughan, D. M. James, J. A. Gallup and 8. C. 
Bushnell. 

HARRIS, R. N., 0. p. March 23, Second Ch., Coaldale, Pa. 
Sermon, Rey. P. J. Kain; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
W.J. Richards, Isaac ‘Thomas, Wiliam Smith, Thomas 
McKay and J. G. Evans. 

NOYCE, George F., 0. p. Irvington, Neb. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. RK. Thain, D.D, G. J. Powell and 8. W. 


Butler, 

WRBITZKY, Edmund, i. March 20, Bethlebem Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. George, D. D., 
Allen Hastings, ge Forbes, G. ©. Adams, A. L, 
Love, C. 8. Sargent and U. A. Schauffler, D. D. 

i Resignations. 

ENGLAND, Elias B., Chester, N. J, to accept call to 
Pres. church, Washington, N. J. 

HARRISON, Hiram B., Barnesville, Minn. 

HYDE, Henry, Second Ch., Greenfiel¢ , Mass. 

meus Charies J., Scandinavian Ch., Clintonville, 

LEWIS, Thomas G., Lowell, Wn. 

‘— ERSON, Mathias, Seandinavian Ch., Clear Lake, 


3. 
ROSEWARNE, John V., Clear Lake, Wis. 
SNELL, Charles Y., tlillsboro, N. D. 

TANGEMANN, Gottlob ) , Grant, Neb. 

THOMAS, John A., Mokelumne Hill, Cal. 

Dismissions. 

bf es William H., Central Ch., Cincinnati, O. 
Mareh [5 

WEBB, stephen W., South Hadley Falls, Mass., March 14. 

Churches Orgunized. 

PINE, Cal., Feb. 25, Nineteen members 

EUSTIS, Neb., recognized March 20. Sixteen members, 

GATES, Ore., recognized March 7 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Bethlehem, Bohemian, March 20, 
Sixteen member rs. 

Viecellaneous. 

ATWOOD, Eugene F., has resigned the chaplaincy of 
the State Prison at Wethersfield, (t., after two years 
of service. ‘ 

BARTON, William E., and wife, of Shawmut Ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass., received from their people a Morris re- 
clining chair as an Easter present. f 

BATES, Henry L., privcipal of Tualatin Academy, For- 

est Grove, Ore., is temporarily supplying Hassalo St. 

Ch., Portland. 
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BOWMAN, J. E., is to supply the church at South West 
Harbor, Me., for one year. 

COOPER, James W., South Ch, New Britain, Ct., re- 
ceived a set of the Century Dictionary and dictionary 
stand on the seventeenth auniversaty of his settle- 
ment over that church. 

GLEASON, Charles A.. received from his people at 
Wakeman, O., as birthday gifts, a purse of money, 
chair and - 

PARSONS, Albert L., New Ipswich, N. H., is critically 
ill with angina pectoris. 

ROBLEE, Henry 8., was tendered a reception and given 
valuable presents by his «hurch at Charlotte, Mich., 
because or his declining a call to Hancock at a much 
larger salary. 

WRIGHT, James C., Fairhaven, Wn., takes six months’ 
vacation for entire rest. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rev. L. H. Angier, now eighty-four years old and 
well known in Boston and vicinity, is called to the 
pulpit recently made vacant by the death of his 
younger brother, Marshall B. Angier, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, Windsor, N. Y. He is as vig- 
orous and earnest as a man of thirty and knows 
nothing of the dead line of fifty. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature of- 
fers its usual semi-annual examifiation on the Inter- 
national Lessons for the first six months of this 
year in the book of Genesis. The institute has pre- 
pared a comprehensive outline in two parts—one 
for each quarter—designed to present in brief form 
the connection and deeper purpose of these stories. 
lt has also a list of questions based on this outline. 
The outline is sent free, except cost of postage, to 
teachers of schools making application for ques- 
tions, which are furnished at the rate of $1.00 per 
hundred, ten cents for single copies. For a fee of 
fifty cents any student may submit his written ex- 
amination, and, if marked above seventy per cent., 
receive a certiticate from the institute, which should 
be addressed at Hyde Park, III. 

The results of ten years of rescue work as carried 
on in Hartford, Ct.,by Henry J. Gillette, the city 
evangelist, were summarized in an impressive 
service at the Fourth Church last Sunday evening. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Gillette came from Ohio to 
labor for the Connecticut Bible Society, and at the 
end of ten years associated himself with Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor, then pastor of the Fourth Church, in 
more distinctively evangelistic efforts. Beginning 
with a mission Sunday school his work has now 
spread all over the city, and he has been singularly 
successful in winning inebriates and youthful crim- 
inals from their dowaward career. Of the eighty- 
five persons formerly addicted to drink, who have 
joined the church, only six have proved unfaithful. 
His ministry in hospitals and jails, too, has been 
fruitful of much good. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The first society in New Guinea has been formed 
by native missionaries from Samoa. 

The Endeavorers at Waterbury, Ct., arranged for 
letters from each of the States, all bearing on the 
topic for an evening prayer meeting recently. 

A floating society has been formed at the East- 
burn Mariners’ Church, Philadelphia, which is said 
to be the oldest sailors’ church in the world. 

At the Tennessee convention, in a missionary 
meeting of wonderful impressiveness, seventeen 
volunteered for missionary work, and one proposes 
to provide for her own support abroad. 

The society in the Central Congregational Church 
at Winnipeg, Man., will undertake the work of giv- 
ing relief to sick and needy active members and of 
providing for the burial expenses in the case of 
needy members. 

A society in Ireland is divided into bands that by 
turns are responsible for maintaining four cottage 
prayer meetings every week. In each band-there 
are tract distributers, who circulate notices of the 
meeting and welcome those that come. 

The Kansas City Union, which has been accom- 
plishing so much through gospel meetings, has ap- 
pointed a good citizenship committee, and will make 
a strong effort at the coming city election to bring 
about the overthrow of the ring now controlling the 
city. 

The bill lately passe’ by the Iowa Legislature, for- 
bidding the sale or gift of tobacco to any under the 
age of sixteen, was drawn up at the request of the 
temperance committee of an Endeavor Society, which 
also did good service in arousing public sentiment 
in its favor. 

The Essex County Union of New Jersey is circu- 
lating a good citizens’ pledge, the signers of which 
promise to use their influence to secure the nomi- 
nation and election of candidates opposed to the 
saloon, and never to vote for one that is afraid to 
oppose it. New Jersey Exdeavorers are also trying 
to secure more general and thorough teaching of 
temperance in the schools of their State. 

The Christian Endeavor missionary extension 
course, which has had such success in the West, 
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is spreading in other ti Miss Jeannette L. 
Prince of Spencer, Mass., is to have the direction of 
the work around Boston; Mr. W. L. Amerman and 
Miss Elizabeth M. Wishard will make arrangements 
for meetings near New York; and organizations 
have been formed for Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia 
and other States. 


On Wednesday evening, July 11, when the public 
sessions of the Cleveland convention begin, ten 
meetings will be held in as many Cleveland churches. 
One will be a men’s meeting, at whiclf will be rep- 
resentatives of the Y. M.C. A., the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip and the student volunteer move- 
ment. One will represent women’s work, at which 
Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, Miss Frances E. Willard 
and Lady Somerset are expected to be present. 
Another meeting will be for those interested in 
floating societies, the Travelers’ Christian Endeavor 
Union and work among life savers. At another 
church “Pansy” will read a Christian Endeavor 
story; at another Rev. J. W. Chapman, D.D., will 
conduct an evangelistic service. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
A PASTOR’S TESTIMONY. 


Soon after the number of the Northwestern 
Congregationalist containing the symposium 
on the Kingdom of God appeared I ordered 
fifty copies, which I distributed among my 
congregation with the announcement that it 
would be the subject of our next prayer meet- 
ing, urging that the entire symposium be care- 
fully read and reread. This request was geu- 





erally complied with, but for some reason that 
prayer meeting could hardly be called a suc- 
cess. Most of those taking part contented 
themselves with reading extracts from such 
portions of the different papers as seemed 
most nearly to reflect their own views. Plainly 
our folks * hadn’t thought it through,” as the 
saying goes. ‘Let us have it over again,” 
was the general sentiment. So the same sub- 
ject was announced for the next Thursday 
night, and when the hour closed it was felt to 
have been in some respects the most notable 
prayer meeting ever held by this church. Not 
that all thought alike; differences of opinion 
were developed by the discussion similar to 
those found in the symposium, but the strongly 
revailing sentiment was that the church was 
amentably in the way of the coming of the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, that the 
church’s conceptions of the kingdom itself 
were vague and erroneous, and that selfish- 
ness in the church was blocking the wheels of 
salvation. Confessions were made, consecra- 
tions reaffirmed and prayers such as are rarely 
heard were offered from many hearts. 

Now a word about Iowa College and its 
new department of applied Christianity. Hav- 
ing lately spent a week there, largely for the 
purpose of hearing Professor Herron and ob- 
serving his influence on the students, I am 
able to bear glad witness to the marked spir 
itual power that prevails. The devotional 
exercises, as well as the lectures themselves, 
impress the listeners as the utterances of a 
soul in touch with the heart of God. I have 
never before listened to one to whom it was 
given to arouse such an enthusiasm for right- 
eousness. As to Mr. Herron’s views on cer- 
tain subjects, there will be, doubtless, widely 
divergent opinions, but, beyond all question, 
lowa College is every way stronger and bet- 
ter for his presence and influence. Parents 
can make no mistake in sending their children 
for a Christian education to an institution 
whose instructors inculcate such absolute loy- 
alty to Christ and such Christlike devotion to 
bumabnity. 


Eldora, To. Evarts KENT. 


SUCCESSFUL IN A WEAK CHURCH. 

Dr. Brand’s recent appeal to young men 
entering the ministry to take small churches 
has not only influenced a band of students in 
Oberlin to pledge themselves for this self- 
denying service but is encouraging men who 
are already in such work. One such heroic 
and faithful pastor bas written to the secre- 
tury of the Home Missionary Society in his 
own State: ‘I have just been reading Dr. 
Brand’s article in the Congregationalist, A 
Plea in Behalf of the Weaker Churches. His 
earnest words have encouraged me. One 
surely is not throwing life away in minis- 
tering to weak, run-down churches.” This 
brother and his people, in the face of debt and 
not a few discouragements, have been greatly 
blessed by a revival which, chronologically, if 
not logically, followed an energetic and suc- 
cessful effort to not only pay their debt but 
buy a new organ and make the church build- 
ing attractive by needed repairs. I. W. M. 


SIMPLICITY PREFERRED. 


The article on A Simple Church Service by 
“ One of the Laity” in the Congregationalist of 
March 7 strikes a responsive chord io our home. 
We wish to be counted with those who prefer 
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the simple service. We are not “ old fogies ”’ 
in years, but we are not helped in our worship 
of God in the sanctuary by the many forms 
that are creeping into our Congregational 
service. We belong to the number who “ are 
trying to tolerate it, but wondering where- 
unto this will grow.’’ We long for the “ se- 
vere simplicity ’’ of the old order. This, to 
our mind, was beautiful and solemn because 
simple. 

Dr. Parker’s article on the same page of the 
paper seems to us to be closely related to the 
other. Is it not because of the desire to mul- 
tiply forms and ceremonies that persons who 
join a church by letter are requested to stand 
at the altar? In one church, at least, the 
pastor relates then and there much of each 
one’s experience and life. This cau but be 
distasteful to every refined person present. 
Are church members helped to do their duty 
by having newcomers show themselves to the 
congregation by going forward? w. 


AN AMEN. 


Please allow me to say to “‘ One of the Laity,” 
in regard to his article un A Plea for a Simple 
Church Service in the Congregationalist of 
March 8, that he has struck a responsive chord 
when he says, ‘‘ Many, if not the majority, 
are trying to tolerate as best they can” the 
departure from the “simplicity” of ‘‘ the an- 
cient order’ of service. From many a heart 
there will be one long, loud Amen after read- 
ing that article. D. H. A. 


A REJOINDER. 


Replying to the Gleaning in the issue of 
March 8 on written examinations of candi- 
dates for church membership, I would say, 
Our questions suit us and do not disagree with 
our creed. The plan admits of such questions 
as any committee may formulate and gives 
room for any statement of religious experi- 
ence that one chooses to make. I wish Brother 
“B” would apply his conderser and try to 
compress those first five questions into.one. 
The result would be interesting. Evidently 
that one question, possibly implying a theory 
of the atonement, treads on the corns of our 
critic’s loose-jointed theological foot. The 
outcry is its own answer. 

About the “overwhelming advantages of 
oral examination” our seventeen years’ ex- 
perience teaches us to the contrary, especially 
with the young. Indeed, our plan supplies 
the demand of experience. Personal contact 
is not excluded. At all events use proves 
that the majority prefer this method, and we 
feel that they are more kindly and thoroughly 
examined. Moreover, the planis “uptodate” 
with examiners in every other department of 
life. When it was first submitted one of our 
oldest and most progressive members, for 
many years a corporate member of the A. B. 
C. F. M., whose wealth has_ been literally 
poured into the treasuries of the missionary 
societies, said: ‘It is one of the best things 
you ever did. I wonder it was not adopted 
fifty years ago. Oral examinations. usually 
amount to but little. Give me a number of 
copies of these questions. I will mail one to 
every minister in the city.” 

Hope Church, Springfield. R. W. Brokaw. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE AUTOGRAPH FIEND. 


A recent article under the head By the Way, 
in the Congregationalist, referred to the cour- 
tesy of Phillips Brooks in answering letters, 
and contrasted it with the negligence of other 
— men in this particular. It may have 

een irksome to him to send his autograph 
here and there, yet his response delighted 
many a soul, and his clear, manly signature 
enriches many an album today. A widely 
known author received for a time his mail at 
my office. One morning, as he found several 
from strangers asking his autograph, he rather 
impatiently said: ‘‘ What a bother. I think 
sometimes I’ll throw every such application 
into the wastebasket.” My reply was: ‘“ Do 
not the applicants inclose a stamp and do all 
possible to save you from trouble? Can you 
not write, ‘ yours truly,’ or give a word of cheer 
and reply to a dozen letters in as many min- 
utes? As a business man my hours are con- 
stantly occupied with my own affairs, and yet 
not infrequently I receive requests by mail, 
sometimes from perfect strangers, to do this 
and that errand, which involves hours of labor 
and great responsibility, instead of minutes, 
as in your case. These errands of love every 
business man who has a heart is solicited to 
do. For the love of God and as belonging to 
the brotherhood of man we cheerfully perform 
them. Life is short; let us add to the happi- 
ness of others even at a little inconvenience, 
and in response, possibly to a foolish fashion, 
as you may regard it, as in the case of an ‘ au- 
tograph hunter,’ let us make the weary world 
glad so far as lies in our power.” In response 
to the little lecture the author replied, witha 
gracious smile: ‘ No, I won’t throw these re- 

uests inte the wastebasket. You are right! 
will not refuse to do my little part in mak- 
ing others glad at so slight a cost.” 5s. BE. B. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 12° 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: The Grace of Humility 


The congregation will please observe carefully the directions os tga 
{ n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 





ORGAN PRELUDE. 

MINISTER.—I will bless the Lord at all times: 

His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
PropLe.— My soul shall make her boast in the Lord: 
The humble shall hear thereof, and be glad. 

O magnify the Lord with me, 

And let us exalt his name together. 
Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto.the lowly: 
But the proud he knoweth afar off. uit 4 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, 

And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 


He forgetteth not the cry of the humble. 
He will beautify the meek with salvation. 
RESPONSE. (Choir.j (This may be omitted when so desired.) 
O ye holy men and humble of heart, bless ye the Lord: 
Praise him and magnify him forever. 
MINISTER.— Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones. To this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at my word. 


HYTSIN. (> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
My God, how wonderfal thot art.— BRADFORD. 


With the lowly is wisdom. 


MINISTER.— The fear of the Lord is the, instruction of wisdom; 
And before honor goeth humility. 
Prop.e.— Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Prov. 12: 15, 16; 11:2; Jas. 3: 13-18; 4: 6. a 


He giveth grace unto the lowly. 
MINISTER.—I therefore beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called, 
PropLe.— With all lowliness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one 


another in love. 

These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Rom. 12: 3, 4; Phil. 2: 3; Col, 3: 12, 13; 1 Pet. 5: 5; Micah 6: 8; Ps. 131; 
10: 12, 17. 

HYMN, (iG The congregation will sing without rising.) 
Thy home is with the humble, Lord.—REMSEN. 


PRAYER. [By the minister.) 
RESPONSE. ([Choir.] (May be omitted when desired.) 
O King of mercy, from thy throne on high. 
Before honor goeth humility. 
MINISTER.— Better is it to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the 
spoil with the proud. 
ProrLe.— Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Prov. 22: 4; Matt. 18: 1-4; Luke 14: 7-11; 18: 9-14; 1 Pet. 5: 6. 


CHANT. (i> When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister and people in unison.) 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the | kingdom of | heaven|| Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they | shall | be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall in| herit the | earth || Blessed are they who do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they | shall | be | filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob | tain | mercy || Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they | shall | see | God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the | children of | God || Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs | is the | kingdom of | 
heaven. Amen. 


ANTHEM, (Choir.] *{Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
*Our Father, hear our longing prayer.—ST. AGNES. 
Learn of me, for | am meek and lowly in heart. 
MINISTER.—Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth; 
i have put my spirit upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Isa. 42: 2,3; 53:7; Phil. 2:8; Matt. 20: 25-28; Phil. 2:5; John 13: 5, 12-15. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. (May be omitted when so desired.) 
HYMN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
How beauteous were the marks divine.—ROCKINGHAM. 

















*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894, 
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ADDRESS OR SERTION. - 

CLOSING SERVICE. 

MINISTER.—Unto thee, O Lord, do J lift up my soul. 

© my God, in thee have 1 trusted. 


ProrLe —Show me thy ways, 0 Lord; 
Teach me thy paths. 
Guide me in thy truth, and teach me; 
For thou art the God of my salvation. 


Good and upright is the Lord: 

Therefore will he instruct sinners in the way. 
The meek will he guide in judgment: 
And the meek will he teach his way. 


What man is he that feareth the Lord? 

Him shall he instruct in the way that he shall choose. 
HYMN. (i> The congregation will rise ana sing.) 

Lead, kindly light, amid th’ encircling gloom.—Lux BENIGNA. 

PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. (i The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
MINISTER. — Let us pray. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.) 

O thou ever blessed Father, what have we that we have not received from thee? 
Thou art the Father of lights, and down from thee cometh every good and perfect 
gift. All that we have, whether it pertain to the body or the soul, is thine. Take, 
therefore, away from us all pride and haughtiness of mind, graft in us true humility, 
that we may acknowledge thee the giver of all good things, be thankful unto thee 
for them, and use them to thy glory and the profit of our neighbors. Grant also 
that all our glory and rejoicing may be in thee alone, which dost mercy, equity and 
righteousness upon earth. To thee alone be all glory. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. Amen. 

(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 








BIOGRAPHIOAL. once into active Christian work, finally worked his 
FRANCIS G. PRATT, JR. way into the ministry and did heroic work as a 
pioneer missionary. Through his efforts the church 
From the circle of useful and honored Boston jp Michigan City raised about two dollars per 
Congregational laymen has been taken another by member for home missions, a splendid showing for 
the death, March 18, of Mr. Pratt. Hardly another people so poor. The funeral was attended by Supt. 
man among us of his age—he was but forty-three— yp 47, Stickney and Rev. U. G. Rich. 
has contributed as much in time, money and active 
service toward the advancement of good causes and 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom. He was a native SENATOR COLQUITT. 
of Eddyville, Mass., his father, whose name he bore, _—Hon. A. H. Colquitt died in Washington of paraly- 
being a retired clergyman resident in that town, sis, March 26, aged seventy years. He graduated 
where he died several years ago. The son, after from Princeton College in 1844, was admitted to the 
leaving Phillips Academy, entered the employ of par the next year, but soon entered the army and 
Lee & Shepard, the Boston publishers. In 1887 he geryed as major in the Mexican war. In 1848 he re- 
took a minor position in the office of the Youth’s guymed the practice of law at Macon, Ga. He was 
Companion, from which he worked his way to the elected a membér of the United States House of 
practical headship of its business affairs, and was Representatives in 1852, but declined re-election at 
the first to be admitted to the firm by Mr. Daniel S. the close of that term. He was a member of the 
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Secession Convention in Georgia, entered the Con- 
federate army as captain and rose to the rank of 
major-genera). He was six years governor of Geor- 
gia, being first elected to that office in 1876. Since 
1882 he has represented that State in the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Colquitt was a local preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and often occupied Meth- 
odist pulpits. He was a man of tall form and com- 
manding presence, and was greatly honored and 
loved by those who knew him. He suffered, in his 
later years, severe financia] reverses. His family 
estate in Southern Georgia was sold some years 
ago. Under heavy burdens of physical infirmities 
he has bravely stood in his place in Congress to the 
end. 





A DELIGHTFUL SERIES OF EXcCURSIONS.—A series 
of delightful transcontinental excursions has been 
made up by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, April 
23 and May 23 being the dates of leaving Boston. 
On the former day three parties will start for Cali- 
fornia. After a complete tour of the Pacific coast 
one section will come home through Colorado, the 
second will visit Oregon, Washington and the North- 
ern Pacific country, including the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the third will make a two weeks’ 
voyage to Alaska, afterward visiting the Yellow- 
stone. A fourth party is to leave Boston, May 23, 
for the transcontinental journey by the Canadian 
Pacific route, and a subsequent voyage to Alaska. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
Boston, will send a thick descriptive book to any 
address. 


“” Ponp’s Extract, the household remedy for pain. 


Beware of imitations weak and sour. 


Had the Grip Twice 


Prostrated, Health Broken 
Down, Night Sweats, Etc. 











Cained Rapidly on Taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

‘*My husband had the grip twice, and the 
second attack left him in a prostrated con- 
dition, health-tone very low, very weak, 
and with no appetite, and did not gain 
strength. When he slept he would have 
such prespirations that his clothing would 
be wringing wet and his flesh very cold. 
I proposed that he should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it did him gocd. He is 
now taking his sixth bottle; has no night 
sweats, has a good appetite, has gained 
rapidly in strength, and has not felt so 


Hood’s*z:. Cures 


well in years. We shall always recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. L. 8. 
HALSTEAD, Ray, Genesee Co., N. Y. 





_ Hood’ $ Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
, sick headache, indigestion, etc. 








Ford, the chief owner of the paper. To Mr. Pratt, 





more than to any one man except its pastors, is due 
the development of Berkeley Temple as a people’s 
church. From the inception of this movement, six 
years ago, until the present time, he has stood be- 
hind the enterprise, giving largely to its support and 


aiAr Aame 
Wee ma \ 





» HYPERMETROPIA. 


It was Villon who first uttered the epigram, 


siding 14 with bie wise counsel and large foresight. A Yen a wea Nan roe Sees “I know everything but myself.” ‘He meant that 


He had anextensive acquaintance among prominent : a sash 
business men, a number of whom were interested PSN : mre td J oy 
by him in the church and*its work. He wasamem-| \% ae 
ber of the Massacbusetts Board of Ministerial Aid. 
A man of exceptional modesty and humility, a 
tireless worker, genial, companivnable, simple in 
his tastes and habits, and, at the same time, a 
shrewd, practical business man, capable of control- 





» you do. 





; es the nearer you get to your own compound the 
reese! “ha ay) harder it is to see clearly. In application: Every 
visitor knows your parlor furniture better than 


Does this give you a momentary uneasiness? Then the time for a change has come. 
The facts are something on this: wise: Since you bought your present parlor 


ling and directing large interests, he has, in bisshort | furniture the world has gone ahead six years; you have gone ahead six years— 


lifetime, left a monument of his labors in the cele- 
brated journal which he has aided in building up, 
in the church which now is known the country over 
and in a character which embodied the finest ele- 
ments of manhood. 





REV. DANIEL WOOLNER. 


The church in Michigan City, N. D., deeply mourns 
the death of this beloved pastor, which occurred 
March 11, at the age of sixty-two. He has been in poor 
health all winter and the last month failed rapidly. 
He was a soldier in both the British and American 
army, became converted late in life and entered at 





advanced in the perception and appreciation of the best in art and artisanship. But 
your furniture has gone backward—grown rusty, old-fashioned and feeble. 

Why not take advantage of the low prices now prevailing and put your Drawing 
Room on a ’94 basis by the addition of one or two up-to-date pieces ? 

Our General Catalogue, containing 300 illustrations, will be mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET. { NEAR NORTHERN R. R 





STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There is no new feature in the general out- 
look for trade. Perhaps there is some increase 
in the volume of merchandise moving; that 
comes with the advance of the season and a 
slight growth of confidence in prices. Belief 
grows that prices are close to bottom, and ac- 
cordingly transactions may the more safely 
be undertaken. But there is no disposition 
to buy for more than immediate needs. Nor 
is there any improvement in prices yet to be 
recorded beyond a momentary spurt here or 
there. The element of profit in business is 
yet considerably lacking. 

The country has bad a week of suspense 
over the fate of the Bland seigniorage bill. At 
this writing the action of the President is in 
nominal doubt. It is difficult tosee how there 
can be any real doubt if the man is the same 
who has done the mauy acts of courage and 
independence in bis career up to the present 
time. This new Bland billis feared notso much 
because of its inherent dangers as an isolated 
legislative act as because of its significance of 
a renewal of the fight for inflation through a 
silver currency. If the first contest in the re- 
newed fight is won by the silver men the 
country will stand in suspense for months or 
years to come, awaiting the result of the next 
engagement. An emphatic veto at the pres- 
ent moment can do much to stifle this agita- 
tion for at least four years. a 

The stock markets continue to reflect the 
presence of more orders to buy those stocks 
and bonds whose value is almost wholly spec- 
ulative. This disposition to buy is indicative 
of both a greater hopefulness as to better 
trade and better prices and of some actual 


improvement. 
= —_ 


AN EVENTFUL DAY AT COLORADO 
OOLLEGE. 


The N.P.Coburn Library, of which men- 
tion has been made in the Congregationalist, 
was dedicated and opened to the public March 
14. Architecturally the building is one of the 
finest in the New West, and will be as useful 
asitis beautifal. It was designed by Andrews, 
Jaques & Rantoul and constracted by Will- 
cutt & Co., both Boston firms. The basement, 
which is eventually to be used as a stack- 
room, is for the present furnished as a chapel. 
It has a seating capacity of 700, and was 
crowded on the morning of dedication. The 
main hall is light and airy. The ceiling is 
twenty-six feet high, and there are windows 
in each of the sixteen alcoves. These alcoves 
are distributed on the main floor and in the 
galleries. Large stone fireplaces add to the 
beauty and four rvoms for study to the use- 
fulness of the building. The totai cost was 
$45,000. 

The dedication services called together many 
distinguished people from within and without 
the State. After a short statement by Presi- 
dent Slocum, Dr. W. R. Harper of Chicago 
gave one of his characteristically broad- 
minded and suggestive orations on the future 
of education. He paid a high tribute to Col- 
orado College as “an institution the work of 
which is recognized in every other institution 
in America.”’ He contrasted the libraries of 
the past with those of the present, and the 
latter with those that are to be. He pursued 
the same method ip the discussion of labora- 
tories, showing how the laberatory method is 
destined to be applied to every department 
of investigation, and sketching the probable 
forms of the laboratories of the future—physi- 
cal, chemical, biological, psychological and 
even classical. Discussing the theory of edu- 
cation, he said, ‘Our systems are character- 
ized by lack of system. Good as are many 
of our institutions in themselves, as a whole 
we are far behind Germany.’’ What is to be 
he sketched, laying down as the principles 
along which alone the best development can 
come—individualism, co-ordination, associa- 
tion, the study of the individual in education 
and the specialization of institutions, the more 
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careful grading of courses of study from the 
kindergarten to the university, the closer 
union of all institutions of the same grade. 
President Harper greatly interested bis hear- 
ers in his plan for a national university, which 
shallin nosense be a rival of the ten or fifteen 
great universities which he hopes to see in 
the country, but which shall have as its fac- 
ulty men elected by the great universities and 
residing for a term of years at Washivgton to 
open for students and for the world the treas- 
ures that have been gathered there by the 
United States Government. 

The prayer of dedication was offered by 
President Taylor of Vassar College, and words 
of congratulation were spoken by Chancellor 
Snow of the University of Kansas, President 
Taylor, Chancéllor McDowell of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and President Baker of the 
State University of Colorado. In the after- 
noon and evening the trustees and faculty re- 
ceived their friends to the number of about 
one thousand in the library room, which made 
a brilliant appearance decorated and bril- 
liantly lighted and filled with guests. The 
day was full of promise for educational work 
in the Rucky Mountain region. 

eet Ne Tete 


Christ can give the world the thing it needs 
in unknown ways and methods that we have 
not yet begun to suspect. Christianity has 
not yet been tried. My friends, no man dares 
to condemn the Christian faith today because 
the Christian faith has not heen tried.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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| Mortgages 
ie suburban residences, 
)ranging from $1,000 to { 
) $5,000. Also some At- | 
) lantic Land Co. stock, at 
$100 per share, which 
can be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. { 
)I especially recommend { 
)this as a good, safe, { 
) home investment. 


SE RG a ailing gn. 


C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 
) Room 522. Boston. 


CO a ee PrP 
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JOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


Des MOINES, IOWA, Feb. 21, 1894. 

Notice is hereby given to holders of six per cent, 
debentures of Iowa Loan & Trust Co. of Series 26, due 
April 1, 1895, that all bonds of the series are called for 
payment April 1, 1894, at which date interest will cease. 

The above described bords will be paid on presenta- 
tion, with interest to date of payment, either at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, or at the office 
of the company in Des Moines, Iowa. 

For reinvestment, the company offers its ten-year 
53 per cent. debentures, payable at its option five years 
from date, or at the maturity of any coupon thereafter, 
amply secured by first mortgages on real estate duly 
assigned and transferred to responsible trustees, for 
the protection of the bondholders. Exchange for new 
bonds may be made through the company’s agent, Mr. 
Freeman A. Smith, No. 31 Milk Street, Room 22, Bostor, 
Mass., who will give full description on application. 

W. E COFFIN, Treasurer 
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Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘neem ras 


Please tion the Congr 





fowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 

INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative managemeut 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


Many People 


Are waking inquiries for a safe investment of fands 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [lortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing 64 and @ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 


J.B. Watkins Land Mtg.Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage ir vest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 
The ge Land and Investment Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and Guinan agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mort ages. jooine. up back 
taxes et me and selling land. Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many handred investors ata 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personaty, know both security and borrowers. Correse 
nondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS. President. 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY, 


where the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas ie Mis- 
souri corner is the best agricultural country in the 
United States, and loans on farms situated there are 
the safest investments that can be made. Absolute 
safety and reasonable rates of interest Fe pat on 
either large or simall a ‘orresp c- 
ited and particulars given by 


THE BANK OF ATCHISON COUNTY, 
KOCKPORT, MO. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


HAS WATER BB next to Niagara. 
GREATEST raat golds in the Woes. 
MOUNTAINS of precious and base metals. 
BIG ast  Tetneries Gonnee! healthful climate. 
SME Refineries, Concentrators, Flour-mills. 
ELECTRIC power generated by water-falls 
Center orinduett ry, Mining.  Stock-growing, Agricultare, 
INVESTORS and ilomear ekers look here. 





























Write RN FST ¢ RUTCOH ER, Loans and Realty. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOOIETY. 


The executive committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled by the finan- 
cial situation in which the society today finds itself 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of 
the United States, whose agent it is, that there is 
every probability that the work of the society for 
the new year, which begins April 1, will bave to be 
seriously curtailed. 

The receipts for the eleven months of the year 
now closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 
and in legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we 
are now borrowing $125,000. 

A large increase of gifts during the present month 
isall that will save us from a step which will occa- 
sion widespread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause but which otherwise is inevitable, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society 
for the past three years. The committee appeals 
for an immediate résponse from evéry Congrega- 
tionalist in the land that we may be relieved from a 
situation full of distress to us all. : 

WiLLIAM M. TaYLor, 
CHARLES H, PARSONS, 
JAMES G. ROBERTS, 
SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, 
JOSEPH WM. RICE, 
HERBERT M. Dixon, 
ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS, 
GEORGE P. STOCKWELL, 
Ropert J. KENT, 
Joun D. KinGssury, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, 
HENRY A. STIMSON, 
Executive Committee. 
JOSEPH B. CLARK, 
WILLIAM KINCAID, 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer. 
ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, Hon. Treas. 
Wa. [VES WASHBURN, Chairman, 
ASA A. SPEAR, Rec. Secretary. 











THE marvelous success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
based upon the corner stone of absolute merit. 
Take Hood’s throughout the spring months. 








The Celebrated 


e 
Professor Loomis, 
of New York, 

It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co, to know that the above dis- 
tinguished physician has uninterruptedly 
prescribed their ** Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Pepsin and Quinine” for the past 
eighteen years in preference to all other 
emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 


To be secure against imitations be careful to see that 
Caswell, Massey & Co's. signature is on bottle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 





its FLOWER SEEDS 
ge vag, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer by 
an Old and Reliable Pub. 
) lishing House! Tue Laviss’ 
Wortp is a large 20-page, 80- 
column illustrated Magazine for 
ladies and the family circle. It 
is devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
work, home decoration, house- 
keeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile 
reading, etiquette, etc. To introduce 
this charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 
homes cro ha is not Sieaty taken, we 
now make the only 18. Cent sin ier offer: Upon 
Cents in silver or stamps, 
we PE send send Th Ladies’ World /or 
Three M Months and pane Sviotriber we will a/so send 
Free and postpaid, a vat A and magnificent Collection 
of Cholee. Flower Seeds, 200 varieties, including Pansies, 
Vertvenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox Drummondil, Balsam, 
Cypress Vine, Stocks, Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, "etc., etc, 
Remember twelvecents pays for the magazine three monthsand this 
entire magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a 
first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful We every 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present of both seeds and Magazineif 
you are not ener oe not confound this offer with 
the Reeves megs’ box mes of unscrupulous persons. 3s 
Yo wepetl it off! Six subscriptions and & 
six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 


SPEGIAL OFFER! "2. 2 
rr i 
cents for above offer, and naming th 
paper in which she saw this hentia 
ment, we will send free, ia addition to 
all the above, one packet of the celebra- 
ted Marguerite Carnation (half dwarf 
variety), the only Carnation that will bloom 
from | seed the season. It produces in at 
, large, ly ‘ant flowers of the 
most rey hues, in the various shades of white, red, 
ink and v: ariegated, fully 80 per cent. being double. 
lants begin to bloom in four months after planting, and 
pier! jaoy ahashpe until frost comes, gone et 
the entire combination. 


ANOTHER GREAT OFFER. ats cals at mk 
as oon ts co regular 

— we will send T World for One 

atte yet our ae = c siiection of Choice 
~ 4 above described, likewise one packet of the ex- 
tensively advertised and popular Marguerite Carnation. Address; 
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THE ALma SaniTARiuM, 
ALMA, MICHICAN, 


Is a strictly scientific Medica! aid Surgical Institution 
offering advantages unequaled by any in america. ent 
IDEAL place for rest and recreation. A staff o 

eminent physicians. The strongest BROMIDE 
WATER in the world—a valuable remedial agent in 
Rheumatism, Skin, Nervous and Bright’s Diseases 
Equipment and furnishings are elegant. Two eleva- 
tors. Electric light (no kerosene or gas). Steam heat. 





Send for handsome pamphlet. 


Sun parlors. Perfect sanitary condition. attractiv 
cuisine. Liberal management. This is not a hospital 








BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS. 


No flower so adorns the garden or lawn as does the 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores, offices, etc. It is 
truly the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown 
in any soil or situation as a potato. Plant in rows or in 
masses at any time from April to July; they bloom dur- 
ing July, August, and September. The great flaming 
spikes of bloom, three to four feet in height, and of the 
most fascinating colors of every shade and combination 
imaginable, make a show which no other summer flower 
can equal. We grow Gladiolus by the million,—the 
largest stock in the world, covering 150 acres thickly 
planted, — and offer the very choicest varieties at the fol- 
lowing extremely low prices to induce people to try our 
superior bulbs. They are so fine and so cheap that every 
lover of flowers should plant them by the hundred or 
thousand. Bulbs sent by mail, post-paid. Order at 
once; this offer will not appear again. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., 
2.00 per 109. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, fine flowering bulbs, 
cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per 1000. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, third size, but blcoming size, €0 
cents per 100, $5.00 per 1000. 
Lemoinei Hybrids (Orchid Gladivlus), mixed colors, 
grandly eautiful, 25 cents per doz., $r. 50 per 100, 
5 Named Gladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, scarlet, yellow, 
ink, and blotched, the 5 for 10 cents. 
ox Mamet Gladiolus, the 15 finest varieties, $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER. For only $2.00 we will send 
by mail, post-paid, or extra large bulbs by express 
(not prepaid), all of the fgllowing: the ts grand 
named varieties, 25 Lemoinei Hybrids, and 100 finest 
mixed sorts, making in all a grand collection. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an elegant book of 200 pages, composed of 
three distinct Catalogues bound together— 


Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, Nursery Stock. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and 
reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new, every 
line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze 
violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the 
standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; 
also new and rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare 
things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate 

rices. Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. 
Sent FREE if any of the above Bulbs are ordered. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 








Saratoga Springs, New York. 


baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, | aeag gy fs all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 





Railroads and Excursicns. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


No.1, April 23. A 75 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, gene and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 23. A 68 Days’ Trip, the same as 
Ne. |, “put nlstior Alaska, 

No. 3, April 23. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with 
either of these excursions. 

No.4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the Con- 
tinent and to Alaska, outward -_ the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and homeward tbrough the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Par 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 





Excursions to WW achington : April 27 and May 25; 
to Gettysburg, May 25 A to Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 27 

A Special European Party will leave New York 
by the't French Line, April 7. 

Special Train Through Central and North- 
ern Europe, the party to leave New York by the 
North German Lloyd Line June 26. 

(> Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ORTHERN PACIFIC 


R. R. and 


FRE COvEnWnEnT 
Millions of ACRES 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. PUB- 


LICAT IONS, with Maps, describing fine FREE: 
truit, hop, grazing and timber lands Mailed 


Gen. Emigration Agt. N.P.R.R. 
P. B. GROAT, pepi.z St. Paul, Minn. 


’” CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


A Clergyman’s anghter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars, 
HOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of » s ueeone to J. G. 
Lanz, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


OURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. #320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
June, daly. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


EUROPEAN (¢ TOURS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES, 
Organized 1882. $o45 Dlustrated Itinerary. 

H.S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., ALBANY, N. ¥. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 
Attractive ares oe a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 

EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. 0. Box 1409, New York. 





























Seripture, 


— 
free. 





S. H. MOORE & ©0., 27 Park Place, New York, 








Criterion and |Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereo nytonee, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
— and other subjects for protitable public Jectures 
or private talks. 


J. B. COLT & C0. —_— 


16 Beekman St., New York. 





189 La Salle Si. i., Chicago, or 
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Notices. 





Religious and ecclesrastical notices tn an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 2, 
104.M. Subject: The Boston Union for Practical Prog- 


ress. Speaker, Rev. F. W. Sampie of Minneapolis. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. y. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the Boston Alliance of Auxil- 
iaries of Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Old 
South Chapel, corner Dartmouth and Boylston Streets, 
April 12, 16.30 a.m. Rey. C. W. Shelton will speak. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. 
Adjourned annual meeting for business and election of 
officers, Pilgrim Hall, Monday, April 2, 1).15 A.M. 


QUARTERLY MEETING of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be beld in the chapel’ of Park Street Church, 
Boston, on Tuesday, April 3, at 3 P.M. The subject of 
the meeting will be Our Missionary Magazines. Ad- 
dresses by Miss Frances J. Dyer, Miss Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, editor of the Heathen Woman’s Friend, Rev. 
R. A. Hume of the Marathi Mission and Miss Mary L. 
Daniels of the Eastern Turkey Mission. 

ABBIE B. CaILD, Home Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible 





Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Dalias, Thurseay, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 17. 
Oklahoma, E) Reno, Friday, April 27. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Ft. Wayne, Tuesday, May & 
Missouri, Rpriagheld, Tuesday, May 8. 
Dhio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 
owa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield. Tuesday, May 15. 





Tilinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartitord, Tuesday, June 19. 
Bangor, © "Tuesday, June }9. 


ne, 
Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
Geerticee House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY. SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tionai llouse, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win 
B. Palmer, l'reasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ay Oa 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
‘on St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinheo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Huod, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leverand office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West tducation Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I bequeath to the“ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate nav iered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest}, to be used for the purpose of Min- 
tsterial Relief, as provided in the 1 esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 


at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; ee. 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnisues loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and nea magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi ries; pri tes temperance 
homes and boarding hvuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. c 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 











‘ Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





WOLCOTT—WADSWORTH-—In Lawrence, March 21 
by Rev. W. A. Keese, Rev. William E Wolcott and 
Cora M. Wadsworth, both of Lawrence. No cards. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











BULLOCK—In Boston, March 9, Mrs. Elvira Hazard, 
widow of ex-Governor Bullock , aged 69 yrs. 

MITCHELL—In Winchester, March 20, Laura T., daugh- 
ae of Rev. Charles L. and Margaret T, Mitchell, aged 

8 yrs. 

TEMPLE-—In Framingham, March —, Mrs. Mary Rel- 
den, widow of the late Rev. Josiah H. Temple, aged 
71 yrs., 11 mos. 

WAREN—In Warren, March 16, suddenly, Eliza A., 
widow of the late Albert Waren, aged 74 yrs... 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A Brain and Nerve Food, 


for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, lawyers, 
and brain-workers generally. 








- When you’re: 
i Rubbing 
N ; over your 


washboard, 










in that 
painful, 

old - fash- 
=—. ioned 
7 way, 
wig hvese 


are some of your positions. 
Just try these motions. up and 
down, without the tub. That 
will prove how hard they are. 
Then iry Pearline’s way of 
washinc. 

That will prove how need- 
less and absurd they are. With- 
out the washboard and the 
rubbing o2 it, and without 
bending over the wash-tub or 
bobbing up and down over it 
—you save the wear to your 
clothes and the work for your 
back. That’s Pearline’s way. 


Directions on every package. 
390 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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UNCLE SAM'S mail Bag € 


gces everywhere and will bring you 
for the asking a liberal trial quantity of 


SILVER ‘RO- “ 
ELSE ICON 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike any other. 
It’s absolutely harmless. Send address to 








a 





The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York, 
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ALL THE FAMILY USE 























Gnfor ' 


Because it healg all skin affections and 
allays frritation. It will pesitively cure 
Eezema,::; Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns Bed Sores, 
A Chafing Baby, ‘Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP 


The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


This Month! - 


IT IS JUST NOW THAT THE EN- 
TIRE FAMILY ARE IN CONSTANT 
DANGER OF THAT DREADED PNEU- 
MONIA OR SOME OF ITS KINDRED 
DESTROYERS. 

















this invaluable 
remedy hasbeen 
a blessing to New 
England homes 





IT IS 
SPLENDID FOR 
COUGHS, CROUP, ASTHMA. 

Specially Good for Children. 


NO OPIUM. PRICE 35 CENTS. 
; ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Peyeueerreverr. v. 
At a good restaurant 


ou often order those delicate dishes with de- 
icious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
But did it ever occur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen 


Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you how. 
100 of her recipes sent postpaid 
ay Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York. 
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Vie= WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
= IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our peng: Momence s i 
proved Singer sewing mac! 
ed finely aeened, Shel plated , ada: 4 to light 
and heavy work; vonee ce for 10 Years; with 
omatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 


Aut y 
a der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shi; any where on 
30 Dey» Trial, No money required in advance. 
15,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


ha MEG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. CHIGAGO,ILL, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
by a ee for a cmeheomragy Be 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. ge cat. free. 

M YPEWRITER ee Liberty St , New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, {186 Munroe St., Chicago. 
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The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise _ 
usually pro- - 
duee sound = 
appetite and < 
sound sleep. 
Sickly _ chil- 
dren obtain 
great ts Emutsi 

of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food, rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y._ All druggist 














And yet lives in ignorance of the fact that 
a single application of Curicura will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and economical cure, when 
all other remedies fail. CUTICURA works won- 
ders, and its cures of torturing, disfigurin 
humors are the most wonderful ever feconded 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Dru@ 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
4@> “‘ How to Cu-> Skin Diseases,” free. 
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Simple ailments 
neglected may grow 
deadly. A handy 


remedy is 


Beechann’s 
Pills 


in all cases where 
Liver and Stomach 
trouble is suspected. 


25 cents a box. 


a Guinea 


Worth 
( a Box. 
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? Why ? 
Look Like This 


Dent’s TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED. 

Don't ‘axe Inrrattons. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 

Cc. 6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 








A SWELL AFFAIR. 











on 30 DaysTrial 
RUSSES 2 


Easy, durable and 
cheap. A radical 
cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 
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The Congregationalist 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 23. 


Good Friday gave direction to the thought 
and exercises of the hour. Mrs. Joseph Cook 
read the account of our Lord’s interview with 
His disciples at the sea of Tiberias, when, 
in recognition of individual characteristics 
and of the test of love to Him already given, 
“Keep My commandments,” He added the 
injunction to Peter, ‘‘ Feed My sheep,” “ Feed 
My lambs.’”’ He must have thought not only 
of those in neighboring folds, but of the un- 
shepherded flocks upon bleak mountains and 
in dark valleys, not less to be cared for be- 
cause wanderers. The story was told of a 
merchant who was saved from drowning at 
the sacrifice of the life of his-rescuer, and 
who ever afterwards, even in a business trans- 
action, was wont to say in. tender tones, ‘‘A 
man died for me’”’—a lesson to those exalted 
to heaven in point of privilege to tell to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to the millions 
who know it not, that the Son of God has 
died for them. Miss Geraldine Guiuness has 
recently emphasized the truth that “only in 
this life can we suffer with Him,’ and has 
exemplified her conviction by her work among 
the poor of East London and inp the interior 
of China. Dr. Paton’s self-sacrificing work 
was also instanced. 

Mrs. Stone of St. Johnsbury spoke of the 
reason of Christ’s laying His glory down and 
of His suffering in His great love to the lost 
as well as to those who counted themselves 
His friends. Mrs. Allen suggested comfort 
aud encouragement to the practical disciple 
in the sort of injunction given to Peter. Mrs. 
Cook alluded to the opening of Hartford The- 
ological Seminary to women, and to the fact 
that several are already improving its oppor- 
tunities. 

Miss Brewer of Honolulu presented the sal- 
utations of the Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
Islands, and told of the work which is done 
there for Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese and 
low whites, as well as for natives—a work 
which goes on with generous support in spite 
of business depression and political uncertain- 
ties; also of the Helping Hand Society and its 
efficiency. 

Miss Child read a letter from Miss Bessie 
Noyes of Madura, giving an account of the 
trials of that mission in connection with chol- 
era. Special prayer was offered for all who 
are-in perplexity or sorrow, whether here or 
far away,and enduring trials wholly unknown 
to us but known to God with every circum- 
stance. Mrs. Cook read a poem by Christina 
Rosetti entitled A Song for the Least of All 


Saints. 
isees es eae 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The session last Monday morning was de- 
voted to the question, What Shall We Do 
with the Inebriate? the principal address be- 
ing by H. A. Gibbs, M. D., of the Dorchester 
Bi-Chloride Institute. He gave a diagnosis 
of the disease of alcoholism, which he be- 
lieves affects man on three sides—the physical, 
mental and moral. The treatment, therefore, 
must be threefold, and the first step should 
be the physical cure, which, he said, the gold 
treatment is eminently fitted to effect. This 
accomplished, the mental and moral faculties 
recover their tone, and the patient, being 
freed from the appetite for alcohol, is a new 
man, ready for a fresh start in life. The per- 
manence of the cure depends upon his mental 
and moral) strength ; and the special advantage 
of the Dorchester Institute is the strong reli- 
gious influence which is brought to bear upon 
the patients to aid them in holding their own 
after the physical cure is effected. The inter- 
est in Dr. Gibbs’s address was so strong that 
it was voted to extend the time of the meet- 
ing, and he was followed by Mr. Charles 
Penny, a graduate of the institute, whose ap- 
pearance and words testified to the excellence 
of its methods and their results. 
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A FEARFUL COUGH 


Speedily Cured by 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


~ “My wife was 
suffering from a 
fearful cough, 
which the best 
medical skill pro- 
curable was una- 
ble to relieve. We 
did not expect Oz 
that she could long 
survive; but Mr. 93 
R. V. Royal, dep- Q3 
uty surveyor, hap- 93 
pened to be stop- 03 
ping with us over night, and having a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 9 
him, induced my wife to try this remedy. o 
The result was so beneficial, that she © 
kept on taking it, till she was cured. 
She is now enjoying excellent health, o 
and weighs 160 pounds.”—R. 8. HUMPH- ¢ 
RIES, Saussy, Ga, ° 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral ¢: 
Received Highest Awards 9$: 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 3: 
00000000000000000000000: 


oo0000¢ 


Serer ret rete rere 9 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced g 

» throughout New England as a remedy for 

, Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints, It J 

» has constantly won its way into public favor, ¢ 

, until now it is the universal decision that ¢ 

. ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the ¢ 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, ¢ 

, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

yp Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

e New York, and Augusta, Me. 

z For sale by all the best druggists. 

~ 

- 
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Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


It is wonderful how 
quickly Ely’s Cream 
Balm has helped and 
cured me. For a week 
at a time I could not 
see. I suffered from 
acute inflammation in 
my nose and head.— 
Mrs. Georgie S. Jud- 
son, Hartford, Conn. be | , 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at ruggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS. % Warren Street, New York. 


AGENTS $75 4 WEEE 
SST Se AT HOM, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themod- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
—.| silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
yi jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
all metal goods; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 
ed; a great mopéy maker, 


4 ded 
W. P. HARRISON & CO.. Clerk No. 15, Columbus. Ohio. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILYSILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 





“The Congregationalist ” 
~ SERVICES * 


Issued semi-monthly, One complete service in each issue. 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 Cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
} ) ’ 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive- 
ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God. 9, Passiontide. 10, Easter. 
11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12 
(ready 4 April), Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial), 15, Children’s Sunday. 16, 


National. — 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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*PURE® 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & CAMGLE CO., CIN'TI. 














DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS, 


FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH 
BUFF WRAPPER. 


USE 





FOR 


Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 

Piles and 
ALL PAIN 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 

















